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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 



Department of the Interior, 

Bureau of Education, 
Washington, D. (7., Api^il 28, 1928, 
Sir : It is not the policy of the Bureau of Education, except under 
unusual circumstances, to add to the large number of valuable con- 
ferences on important educational subjects now provided. It is, 
however, inevitable ir a changing; world that in a field in which 
efficiency i.s so dependent on the rapid growth and spread of pro- 
gressive ideas and practices as edu ition, there should be from time 
to time certain acute situations which in the general and ordinary 
course of events are not adequately met. AAHien such a condition 
arises, there is insistent demand from those most interested for an 
opportuiffty to bring together tho results of research and experi- 
xrjentation available in the field under consideration. The confer- 
ence which I called in Boston, February 25, to consider the profes- 
sional preparation of teacher:^ for rural schools was an effort to meet 
such a situation and to satisf}^ such a demand. The proceedings rep- 
resent now contributions to the field of rural-teachev preparation 
and are of nation-wide interest .'xnd importance. I recommend, 
theref '^e. that they be published as a bulletin of the Bureau of 
Education. 

Jno. J. TiGERT, Commhsioner, 

The :^)ECRE'..'ARv of the Interior. 
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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 25, 1928, 9 O'CLOCK A. M. 

Ernest Buraham, Western State Teachers College, Michigan, Presiding 

The purpose of the conference — John J, Tiycrt, Vnilvd Statvs Comniissionev of 
Eduoatioii. 

Job analysis as a basis for constructing rural curricula— IF »/a*am »S'. Oray, 

University of Chieayo, ,^ 
, Discussion — Ve/Tic McOuffey, Colorado. ^■ 

The oxteut and criteria of curriculum differentiation for the preparation of 
rural elementary school-teachers — W. C\ Bayley, Teachers CoUcye, CoJuml>ic 
University* 

The rural curriculum as judged by graduates— Wm. McKinJey Rohinson, West- 
ell State Teachers CoUcye, Michiyau, 

The follow-up activities nf a teacher-preparing institution with its graduates hi 
rural schools— J^:. C, IliyJtie, Eastern State Nonn<il School South Dakota, 

1.30 O'CLOCK P. M. 

Mabel Carney, Teachers College, Columbia University,. Presiding 

The adjustment of the supply of and demand for qualified teachers— The State's 
problem. 

(a) Alonzo F. UyerSt Ohio University. 

{b) C. Everett Uyers, Pennsylvania. 
State legislation and regulations to guarantee an adequate professional staff 
for rural school positions — ^'cd Deurjfonit State Department of Education^ 
Neio York. 

Discussion — The application of standard two, three, and four year courses to 

the specialized needs of rural school-teachers — R. L. Biintiny, Sam Houston 

State Teacher^ CoUeyCf Texas. 
In-service training for rural teachers — The needs and the facilities— jE. L. Ileiir 

dricks, Central Missouri State Teachers* Colleye. 
Recent progress in preparing the personnel for positions in rural education — 

J, E. Riittenvorth, Cornell University. 
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SCHOOLS 



Iniroduciory Slalemenl 

This bulletin contains abstracts' of the addresses delivered at a 
conference called by the United Stiites Commissioner of Education 
to consider problems concerned with the professional preparation of 
teachers for rural schools. They were prepared from copies of the 
addresses or abstracts of them furnished by the speaker.^ who pre- 
pared or delivered them. The conference was held at the Lenox 
Hotel, Boston, on the morning and afternoon of February 25, 1928. 
It was attended by perirons engaged in the special preparation of 
, teachers, supervisors, and administrators for rural-school positions 
representing 30 States. 

The conference was called to order by the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Dr. John J, Tigert, who explained briefly the policy of the 
Bureau of Educatibn concerning the calling of conferences and who 
set forth the special purposes of this particular conference in sub- 
stance as follows: 

THE PURPOSE OF THE CONFERENCE 

By John J. Tiqebt 
United States CommiasioTier of Eduoation 

There is evident in education a new realization of the importance 
of personnel— administrative, 'supervising, and teaching. We have 
. aimed to protect children from inefficient teaching through certifica- 
tion laws and regulations and through the establishment of teacher- 
preparing institutions. We ai*e beginning to ask. Of what use are 
certification laws, even those requiring high standards of qualifica- 
tions, if not fitted to the case or not intelligently enforced? Is it 
soimd judgment to spend money on training teachers for a relatively 
small percentage of our children only If we hope to realize our 
dream of universal education? If we accept the principle of speciali- 
zation, how shall training curricula be formulated? Of what 
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use to spend money training teachers for special fields of work and 
then exercise no care in providing that they pursue that specific 
field? 

In the present chaos of the whole teaching situation, including 
problems of certification, adequate staffing, specialized curriculum 
needs, intelligent selection of courses and fields of work, placement in 
harmony with specialized training, and the like, rural schools are 
the principal sufferers. There is no need to cito special data. In 
every State it is well known that the unprepared <,a'avitate to rural 
teaching positions, especially to those in one-teacher schools. The 
farmer pays his share for the support of the higher institutions of 
learning m his State, including those devoted to training teachers. 
Does he get his proportionate return in service? Everywhere the 
answer is apparent. ; 

Large numbers of chUdren in rural schools are still deprived of 
the services of trained teachers in spite of the fact that there is no 
scarcity— in many instances there is a surplus— of persons holdinr^ 
teachmg certificates and therefore legally qualified lo teach. Indeed"^ 
m many States trained persons are unable to secure teaching positions 
while unprepared or inadequately prepared persons absorb them. 
The situation is further complicated by the fact that, of the relatively 
small percentage of professionally prepared teachers in rural schools 
the majority were trained for city and other graded school positions! 
' Placed in one and two teacher school positions in which they are 
confronted with sidnuions for which they have little or no special 
preparation, their success is problematical. 

The problem of adequately staffing rural school positions involves 
a scientific study of the whole field. Like so many other questions, 
it IS one- of State responsibility for establishing an adequate school 
system in all its parts. A number of problems concerned with the 
teaching situation from a state-wide point of view are practically 
unattacked. Among those of special importance to progress in rural 
education are : 

(1) Knowledge (state-wide) of the number of teaching positions 
for which special preparation is needed. 

(2) Courses or curricula which offer training in agi'eement witli 
the demands of- positions in service.. 

(3) Knowledge of the number of annual replacements in the 
several types of positions as a basis for the establishment of facilities 
to insure a sufficient number of trained per?ons for each type and 
avoid a surplus in any one; in other words, a basis for regulating the 
supply and demand on a state-wide scale. ■ ^ .' 

(4) Guidance for students within teacher-pr§paring institutions 
in the selection of curricula. Consideration should be gi^^en to indi- 
vidual preferences and abilities and to the necessity of harmonizing ^ 
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the enrollment in tho several specialized curricula with tlie forecast 
of State needs as revealed by studies of necessary replacements, thus 
insuring to a reasonable degree that when courses are completed there 
will be enough trained persons for the positions available and enough 
positions of the types for which persons are trained. 

(6) Intelligent plans for placement of trained personnel to avoid 
placing persons trained for one type of work in positions actually 
needing those trained for another. 

(6) Follow-up work by teacher-preparing institutions which will 
enable an institution to keep in toucli with the success and failure 
of its graduates and consider these practical result? in the revision of 
courses, methods, organization, etc., thus basing curricula ollered on 
continuing analyses of the service situation. 

(7) A State program for systematic in-service training involving 
intelligent cooperation of administrators, supervisors, teachers, and 
teacher-training institutions. 

This conference was called to consider certain of the neglected but 
important phases of these problems as they ail'ect the training, selec- 
tion, placement, and maintenance of an adequate st'^.il of teachers for 
• 7mral schools. We can not have better rural schools until they are 
stalled with better teachers. We can not get and keep at the highest 
potential efficiency an adequate stall* of such teachers until we have 
state-wide coordinated programs of teacher training, certificating, 
and placement service. An intelligent solution of our urgent prob- 
lems ot teaching personnel involves cooperative research and effort 
on a broader basis than we have yet realized. 

THE USE OF ACTIVITY ANALYSIS IN CONSTRUCTING 
CURRICULA FOR RURAL TEACHERS 

WiLLuvM S. GiiAY, Unlversitj* of Chicago 

The crucial step in the construction of curricula for rural teachers 
mvolves the selection of appro;or) ie materials. Teacher-training 
institutions have been at liberty in the past to include in such cur- 
ricula any portions oL" our racial experience that seemed useful. The 
differences, uncertainties, and perplexities which exist at present 
arise from the lack of agreement as to what is useful. No one in 
the past, as Charters points out, has known precisely what the most 
valuable content is that should be taught;' what the full range of 
duties of different types of teachers is; and which among the duties 
'\ performed are most frequent, most difficult to learn, and most im- 
portant. Furthermore, there has been «little or no agi'eement as to 
the best procedures to adopt in training prospective teachers to per- 
form their duties well. 
97183—28—2 
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Distinct progress in the selection of curricular materials for rurnl 
teachers followed the adoption of the principle of diflferentiatr>n 
This principle implies that the problems -which teacheis encourzter in 
different types of schools vary to a greater or less extent. It is 
obvious, for example, that the subject matter demands n^ade upon 
rural elementary teachers are radically different from ViO&e made 
on a first-grade teacher in a city school or on a scient\' teacher in 
either a city or rural high school. It is also appar- vkat the prob- 
lems of classroom organization and mana<rem'>nt 5n u rural school 
differ radically from those in h large, highly organized elementary 
school, with its library, assembly haU, special d£U>c>rooms, and gym- 
nasium. Furthrrmore, Uip information essential to an understand- 
ing of the environment from wliich pupils come and of their 
attitudes, interests, and habits differs uotubly for the rural teachers 
of Iowa and the teachers in the foreign districts and in the black 
belt of Chicago. 

Once the principle of differentiation had been adopted, anaJj^tical 
studies were made to determine the common elements and the variants 
in curricula adapted to the needs of different types of teachers. The 
nature of these studies and some of the important lessons which they 
taught can be illustrated concretely by reference to a personal ex- 
perience. It was my good fortime two j^eai-s ago to devote half of 
my time to an intensive study of ways and means of reorganizing 
and improving instruction in reading in more than 20 schools, in- 
cluding rural, village, and highly organized city schools. More than 
200 teachers cooperated and looked to me for training and guidance. 
One of the early steps in this enterprise was to organize a practical 
but valid program o^ reading instruction, such as might be presented 
in a course for prospective teachers. In this connection various pro- 
cedures were adopted. For example, the uses of reading in modern 
life were studied as a step in determining the major objectives of 
teaching reaaing to-day. Studies were made of growth periods in 
r: vtiing achievement to determine the phases of reading that should 
be emphasized at the various grade levels; the interests of children 
were studied to determine the types of material that would prove 
most interesting ; the results of experiments were studied to determine 
the best methods of teaching both silent and cral rev.ding; not infre- 
quently the judgments of fronti, r thinkers were utilized in securing 
tentative answers to debatable questions. In fact, practically all of 
the 11 methods of curriculum approach discussed recently by the 
special appraisal committees of Denver were utihzed. At each step 
in the development of the reading program an effort was made to* 
adapt it to the needs of, different types of schools. Having taught 
a year in a rural school, I felt somewhat at home in attempting to 
outline desirable procedures for rural teachers to follow. 

lO 
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Cooperation with teachers in the field had not proceeded far 
before certain expectations were verified. For example, it was found 
that the rural teacher needed much the same type of information as 
other teachers concerning the major objectives and specific aims of 
teaching reading, th*i general ^: ti re of the reading process, the dis- 
tinction., between oral an-l lotu reading, the differences between 
good and poor readers, if ! • Ooccive methods of establishing reading 
habits, interests, and r; px ;i:aions. On the other hand, many of 
the procedures tuggesf d » ere aot at all adapted to the specific situ- 
ations which this teacher~faced "^or example, there were few sup- 
plementary and library books, no reading tables or comfortable 
chairs for the younger children, no books or children's magazines 
relating to matters of special interest in rural communities, and 
very little productive seat work. The first problem which the 
teacher of Cook School faced was to determine types of material 
adapted to the needs of her pupils, where they could be secured, and 
the cost. Her problem in this connection was quite different from 
that of the teachers in a near-by cooperating city of 30,000 who had 
access to an exhibit of appropriate materials and the advice and 
council of well-trained ' tipei'visors. 

A second problem which the teacher faced was to sell to the mem- 
bers of her school board the idea that an adequate supply of read- 
ing inaterial was needed. This was a second activity for which her 
previous training had not adequately prepared her. . However, after 
some coaching she bombarded individually and collectively what 
seemed at first an impregnable board until they finally Cv')ntributed 
over $200 for the purchase of needed supplies. During the course of 
the experiment scores of problems presented themselves which re- 
quired careful analysis of the teacher's activities, essential traits, 
and the conditions under which she worked. The study demon- 
strated conclusively, however, that .professional training can not bo 
planned successfully without a clear accurate knowledge of the 
demands which are made on teachers and of the activities in which 
they do and should engage. Because the value of activity - analysis 
' can be illustrated much more clearly at present in constructmg pro- 
fessional courses for teachers than in constructing subject-matter 
courses for use in rural schools, I shall refer chiefly to the former 
in the remainder of this paper. . The facts presented, however, will 
suggest important conclusions concerning the value of activity analy- 
ses in devising rural school curricula. 

The process of determining the various duties which teachers per- 
form is often called activity or job analysis. As Doctor Charters 
has pointed out, the term has been taken over from the industrial 
field where the job is the unit of operation. When applied to edu- 
cation it includes " not only the manual operations but in addition the 
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activities, duties, problems, difHciillies, and tliouglits," As a method 
of curriculum constructioti it frankly assumes that at least one function 
of a curriculum is — 

to provide material for t'rtieioiU pcrformnnco. conduct, .ind l>ehavior. The 
method of analysis is not new. Tho analyst who adopts the runcti»uial point 
of vie\* in cnrdeuluni const rm.'t ion merely nmkos a wholehearli'd a tempt to 
apply analysis thorouj;hly to the sitnation which lie is studying. 

Activity analysis should always be accompanied by trait analysis. 
It is not sufiiciout in building a curriculum to lind out what people 
have to do and give them instruction in the performance of duties. 
Much depends upon traits of porsouality exhibited by the Teacher, such 
as accuracy, neatness, courtesy, and finnness. As a matter of fact, 
causes of failure can often be traced to weaknesses in personality. 
It is of large importance; therefore, that a tcaciier-training institution 
pay direct, explicit^ and persistent attention to the development oi 
l)roper traits of personality. ^V\u\t has to be done is often not so 
important as how it h done, and the standards of perfonuance are 
set by the pei'sonal traits and the characteristics of the ^Yorker. 

There are various methods by which activity analyses may be 
made. A coumiou niethod consists in engaging personally in teach- 
ing. One advantage which attaches to this niethod is that it pro- 
vides immediate contact with the situation to be analyzed. A serious 
disadvantage is that the investigator often finds himself so engrossed 
in tho. performance of activities that he is unable to make accurate 
analyses of them. A second method involves direct observation of 
teaching. AAHiile this plan may prove very productive, it is obvious 
that a single observer would have to observe teaching in many com- 
munities over a long period of time in order to secure a reasonably 
•complete picture of the various activities and conditions involved. 
A third method is to have teachers record in diary form all of the 
activities which they perform for a jieriod of time in their capacity 
as teachers: A fourth method is that of personal interview and 
conference with workers and supervisory officials, which is time con- 
suming and often fails to reveal accurate and complete data. A fifth 
method is to ascertain the nr.ijor difficulties oncountered in teaching 
in order to determine the most important duties and functions in- 
\-olved in it. This procedure is based on a questionable assumption, 
namely, that professional training can be based hirgely on the diffi- 
culties involved in teaching. A sixth method involves an analytical 
study of printed instructions or other literature relating to teaching 
activities. In view of the fact that no comprchen.sive study of the 
activities of rural teachers has been uuide through the u.^e of any 
of these methods, they will not be discussed at greater length here. 

Tho most elaborate study of teachers' activities and traits that has 
been made is the one undertaken by Doctor Charters in connection 
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with the teacher-training investigation in which he has engaged for 
the past three year5=^ under a grunt from the Commonwealth Fund. In 
order to secure v. relatively complete list of teachers' activities he 
used various Uiethods. A summary Avas made first of the activities 
that had been i;nentioned in previous investigationb*. Brief lists of 
important activities were securoa from many thousands of teachers 
of various types in widely different sections of the country. A 
digest was also mf»de of references to activities in professional litem- 
. ture. The composite list secured from these sources was checked for 
completeness by many hundred teachers. New sources were con- 
sulted and the composite list checked by additional groups of teachers 
until no new additions could be found. 

In order to clarify the picture presented by the several thousand 
activities which had been collected, classification was resorted to. As 
a result, they were arranged under the following seven divisions : 

V Activities involved in classroom instruction. 

Activities involved in school and class management (exclusive 
of curricular activities). 

Activities involving supervision of pupils' extra classroom activi- 
ties (exclusive of activities involved in school and classroom 
management). 

Activities involving relationships with personnel of school staff. 
Activities involving relation with members of the school com- 
munity. 

Activitieainyolved in personal and professional advancement. 

Activities in connection with school plant and supplies. 
As soon as these major divisions had been selected more detailed 
classifications were made as shown in the accompanying vyutline, 
which includes less than one-twelfth of the total list. 

Table 1.' — ClasHiflcation of teachers' activities 

Division I. — ToacliCM* nctlvltlos Involved In cinssroom inRtnictlon. 
SubdivMon ^1. — Tcachlnjf tmbjoct matter. 

A. Planning: 

1. Selecting activities to be planned — 
(a) Seiectlng objectives. 

(6) Planning selection and organiznti<»n of subject matter. 

(c) Planning methods of developing interests. 

id) Planning methods of Instruction. 

(e) Planning methods of assigning work. ^ 

if) Planning methods of providing snfllciont opportunity for pupils* 
activities. 

(r/) Planning facilities for individual study. 

(/i) Planning methods of evoluating pupils* needs, abilities, and 
achievements. 

(0 Planning methods of developing teachers* personal traits. 
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A. Plj^nnlng— Continued. 

2. Finding adequate time for planning. 

3. Finding sufficient methods of planning (e. g., working out methods, 

obtaining methods from others). 

4. Writing and recording plans (e. g., outlining plans, noting central 
^ points), 

|5. Evaluating and revising plans (e. g., correcting plans after use, adjust. 
Ing plai... to results of tests). 

6. Filing and preserving plans. 

7. Utilizing plans (e. g., referring to plans wUlle teaching). 

B. Setting up objectives: 

1. Defining general objectives for ^hz errtide or subject (selecting appro- 

prlate alms of education). 

2. Defining specific objectives in harmony with general objectives (select- 

ing desired outcome for the lesson or unit with reference to major 
objectives). 

8. Presenting, explaining, and iriistratlng objectives to pupils (e. g., dls- 

cubslng plans with teachers, getting* pupils to adopt teachers* 
purposes). 

4. Evaluating objectives (e. g., deckling relative Importance of specltic 

objectives by consulting exp^irts, by classroom experiments). 

5. Utilizing objectives (e. g., laferrlng to objectives In selecting subject 

matter, In choosing methods, in planning procedures). 

C. Selecting and organizing subject matter (subject matter Includes Informa- 

tion, pupil experiences. Ideals, attitudes, skills, and learning activities) : 

1. Securing adequate command of subject matter to be taught (e, g., pre- 

paring lessons, reading up on subject, securing aciequate background). 

2. Taking account of specific objectives (e. g., selecting materials with 

reference to objectives). 

3. Taking account of pupils* interests, abilities, and needs— 

(o) Selecting subject matter with reference to pupUs* interest (e.g.. 
Introducing discussions of school events, pupils* hobbles, topics 
suggested by pupils). 

(D) Selecting subject matter with reference to pupils' abilities (e.g., 
providing practice In skills needing development, recognizing 
Individual abilities In selecting collateral reading). 

(o) Selecting subject matter with reference to pupils* needs (e. g., 
providing material useful tr- individuals concerned). 

4. Selecting proper materials for study (e. g., selecting self -teaching 

material, llstlpB items for pupils to learn). 

5. Adapting materials to time limit (e. g. selecting material ou the basis 

of time available), 
a Determining difficulty of materials (e. g., refraining from the use of 
unfamiliar terms, determining the difficulty of each unit). 

When the master list of activities had been completed a study was 
made of the significance of each to different types of tenchei-s. It 
will be helpful at this point to refer to Table 2, which gives the 
decile ratings of the activities for kindergarten-primary teacliers and 
one-room rural teachers of Wisconsin. The complete list of activi- 
ties was sent to rural teachers of Wisconsin, as well as to many other 
types of teachers, with the request that they supply information 
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concerning the frequency, dilBculty, and importance of each activity; 
also whether it should be learned in a professional school or on the 
job. Through the j use of a system of values which was employed, it 
was possible to determine decile ratings for the different activities. 
As represented in the table, the lowest rankings have the highest 
value. Thus activity A, 1, a, occurs much more frequently among 
kindergarten-primary teachers than among rural teachers. By com- 
bining the numerical values for the items in the first four columns 
it was T.ossible to determine composite rankings, as indicated in the 
fifth column of the table. The number of rural teachers supplying 
information was more than 50. It was discovered by statistical 
methods that the correlation between the judgments of 25 teachers 
and of all the rural teachers who responded was 0.93. This indicates 
that the judgments of 25 teachers are adequate for practical purposes. 
However, the teachers' rankings were supplemented by judgments 
from supervisors, principals, and professor^^xjf education, which 
agreed very closely with those of the classroom teachers. 



Table 2.* — Decile ratings of kindergartcn-jyrhnary teachers and Wiscomin one- 
room rural achooUteacJiers 

DirUion /.—Teachers' activities involved In classroom instruction. 
SubdieUion ^1.— Teaching subject matter. 
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A critical study of the entries in the table reveal some very signifi- 
cant facts. For example, some activities rank very high in fre- 
quency, difficulty, and importance for rural teachers, such as A, 1, e 
(planning method of assigning work) ; others rank relatively low, 
such as A, 6 (filing and preserving plans) ; still others differ widely 
in rank as to frequency, difliculty, and importance, such as A, 4 
(writing and recording plans) . In this connection the fact should 
be noted that the frequenc}/ with which an activity occurs is not 
always an accurate measure of its difliculty or importance. It is 
also interesting to note that the difliculty encountered in learning to 
perform an activity is not always a clear index as to whether it 
can be learned best in a professional school or on the job. 

Equally significant facts are r'^\( :]^d whon the • mkings for kin- 
dergarten-prinxji'ry and rural tearht. , aio compiired. For example, 
the rankmgs correspond closely in the case of some activities, such as 
0,^4 (using interesting methods of instruction) and A, 2 (finding 
adequate time for planning). In the case of other activities the 
rankings differ widely, as shown by the entries for A, 3 (finding 
sufficient methods of planning) and B, 2 (defining specific objectives 
in harmony wuth general objectives). If the judgments on which 
these rankings are based are valid, some activities merit far greater 
emphasis than others in courses for rural teachers. It also appears 
that some activities can be learned best in professional institutions 
and others can be learned best on the job. Furthermore, some 
activities which merit vigorous emphasis in courses for one type of 
teacher require but little emphasis in courses forgther types of 
teachers. j 

The discussion thus far supplies clear evidenpe that jjrf analysis of 
the activities in which teachei^s en*^age may prove very strg gestiv e to 
the curriculum builder. With this general fact in mind, we shall 
direct attention next to the procedures which may be followed in 
utilizing the results of an activity analysiw, such as Charters has 
provided. An extreme view is that it should be made the sole basis 
of deriving curricular materials. The specific steps involved are (1) 
to evaluate activities of teachers in the li^ht of the social objectives 
of rural schools, (2) to discover the difficulties and problems that are 
involved, (3) to select suitable materials from teachers' texts, pro- 
fessional journals, and other sources which present solutions for the 
difficulties and the principles involved, (4) to examine standard texts 
in such fields as principles of education, principles of teaching, prin- 
ciples of school organization and management, and the like, and to 
select whatever topics are needed to introduce, supplement, or inter- 
relate the different units, and (5) to organize the total body of mate- 
rial for tenching purposes. This procedure has never been exempli- 
fied in an}' thoroughgoing way, and we do not know how adequate it 
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would prove. Professional literature includes many theoretical, dis- 
cussions of the advantages and limitations of this procedure, into 
which we need not go at this time. Experience has taught, however, 
that it would require far more work than could be expected of any 
curriculum builder who faces the problem of constructing a curricu- 
lum for immediate use. 

A second procedure, which has far greater immediate possibilities^' 
is to use the activity list in checking the content of existing courses 
which are the product of experience, experimentation, and deduction. 
If the Charters list is used it is possible to determine the extent to 
which provision has been made for each of the essential activities in 
which teachers engage. When applied for this purpose to a series 
of elementary courses in education which we are developing at the 
University of Chicago, many serious omissions were discovered, such 
as those relating to teachers' extra-classroom and community vela- 
lions. Inasmuch as the list distinguishes between the frequency and 
importance of activities for different groups of teachers, it aids the 
curriculmn builder in determining the probable amount of emphasis 
which should be given to a specific activity for rural teachers or kin- 
dergarten-primary teachers. Furthermore, it suggests whether a 
given activity can be leamed best in training or on the job. Not 
infi'equently the activity list suggests situations which have never 
been provided for in professional courses. In such cases the use of 
the list suggests the need of research in particular fields. 

One of the most valuable uses which we have made of the ac- 
tivity list in improving the content and organization of profes- 
sional courses was undertaken quite recently. Stenographic reports 
were secured of class discussion in three elementary courses in edu- 
cation. These reports are being analyzed in detail to determine 
the extent to which given activities are emphasized 4yid the degree 
of emphasis wnich they received. If an activity is merely mentioned 
this fact is indicated by the numeral 1 ; if it is discussed sufficiently 
to make its nature clear, it is marked 2 ; if the difficulties encountered 
in performing the activity are discussed, it is marked 3; if pro- 
cedures for meeting these difficulties are descrilied, the activity is 
marked 4; and if the principles underlying the procedures are 
. presented, the activity is marked 5. When a course is analyzed 
in these terms there are often very startling revelations. For ex- 
ample, one instructor carries his discussion of activities only far 
enough to describe or outline them; another instructor spends several 
days on an activity which merits very little emphasis. The analysis 
also shows that some instructors present the courses almost wholly 
in terms of principles with few applications to specific cases, while 
other instructors describe activities, difficulties, and practical pro- 
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cedares at length but fail to develop the principles on which the 
solution of cittssroom problems depends. It is evident, therefore, 
that "when existing professional courses are analyzed carefully 
through the use of the activity list, some of the most vital problems 
which curriculum builders face come squarely to light. If these 
problems are intelligently solved, radical improvements result both 
in the content of professional courses and in methods of teaching 
them. 

In conclusion the following comments should be made. Experi- 
ence has demonstrated clearly that a comprehensive analysis of 
teachers' activities, such as Charters has prepared, can be made 
best when ample funds and the cooperation of a large number 
of people are available. After the basic analysis has been made it 
may be improved and refined through the efforts of individuals 
who work on small units or restricted phases of the complex task 
of teaching. It is true, however, that a comprehensive analysis 
could eventually be built up through the effort of individuals work- 
ing on small phases of the problem. Similar statements may be 
made concerning activity analyses which are made to aid in deter- 
mining the content of public-school curricula. Since the activities 
of the layman are more numerous and have wider ramifications than 
the professional activities of a teacher, a tremendous amount of 
time and energy will be required to make analyses which may be 
used effectively in constructing school curricula. The complexity 
of the task, however, supplies evidence of its urgent need. Once 
an analysis has been completed, we have* definite assurance that it 
may serve as a valuable aid in checking the completeness and ade- 
quacy of existing curricula. Before we can determine the extent 
to which curricula may be based solely on activity analyses much 
experimentation is necessary. In the meantime it seems advisable 
to utilize race experience, checked by experimentation and classroom 
experience, as the fimdamental basis in determining the content of 
school curricula. 

ANALYSIS OF DUTIES PERTAINING TO THE JOB OF 
I TEACHING IN THE ONE-ROOM SCHOOL 

By MCGUFFET 
AVir York City, X. Y, 

Four j'cars ago the president of one of our larger State teachers 
colleges said to me that there is no rural-teacher problem; that if 
a teacher is prepared to teach a grade in town she is just as well 
prepared to teach a one-room school. I did not believe his statement 
then nor do I believe it now, but I could not then prove that the job 
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of the teacher in the one-room school is different from that of the 
grade teacher in town. To-day I believe that I can show important 
differences in the jobs that warrant differences in training if the 
pi'ospective teacher is to be adequately prepared. 

For the past two years I have been carryin^^ on a study, using the 
general technic of job analysis to show in what ways, if any, the job 
of the teacher in the one-room school differs from that of the grade 
teacher in other types of schools. 

Two years ago about this time certain teachers in one-room schools 
kept for me a diary of their activities for a period of a month or 
more. Last year 80 graduate students, each of whom had had ex- 
perience in both types of schools, listed for me all the ways in which 
they believed the job of the teacher in the one-room school differs 
from that of other teachers. County superintendents from 13 dif- 
ferent States listed for me their best and their poorest teachers, with 
reasons for superiority and inferiority. I was permitted to examine 
Charter^'s material showing the activities of all teachers. A num- 
ber of experts in rural education and in teacher training gave me 
their opinions as to the particular problems of the teacher in the ono. 
room school. On the basis of the foregoing I made a check list of 
112 duties and responsibilities which seem to differentiate the job 
of tho one-room teacher from that of the grade teacher in other 
situations. 

That check list was submitted to numbers of teachers in one-room 
schools in 19 States and to grade teachers in towns in 5 States. The 
towns vary in size from 800 to 75,000 population. Ketnrns have been 
tabulated from 300 teachers in one-room schools and from 150 
teachers in grade schools. 

The list before you (mimeographed copies for distribution) shows 
the per cent of teachers in one-rooin schools compared with the per 
xent of teachers in grade schools who say hint they actually do per- 
form the activities or assume the responsibilities indicated. If we 
neglect item 67, we find that 25 per cent or more of the teachers in 
the one-room schools perform 00 of the remaining 111 items, 33 per 
cent or more perform 77 iteuis, and 50 per cent or more perform 52 
items. On the other hand, only 5 items arc performed by 25 per cent 
or more of the grade teachers raid only 18 items are performed by 
16 per cent or more. 

The dlfferencc^i are, marked and ure statistically valid, since they 
are far beyond the amount required to allow for probable errors of 
sampling. On 110 items the per cent of the one-room teachers who 
perform the duties or assume the responsibilities listed is at least 
"twice as great as the per cent of the grade teachers who do those 
same things. It may be shown also that the difference on each of 
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the 110 items' is not less than six times the standard deviation of the 
difference when three times the standard deviation is sufficient to 
establish the significance of the difference. 

My data show, therefore, a statistically valid difference between 
the job of the teacher in the one-room school and that of the grade 
teacher in the town or city. Many of the responsibilities listed as 
specialized duties of rural teachers are somewhat indefinite and may 
need further refinement before they can be of greatest value in cur- 
riculum construction, but the same or similar technic will furnish that 
refinenient to whatever degree is found necessary. It may be that 
some of the items listed which are performed by many one-room 
teachers ought not be done or ought to be done differently, but that 
is a problem for the makers of curricula. It seems likely that 80 or 
more of the items listed will be found essential to the job and should-- 
be incorporated in the curricula of the prospective rural teiicher. 
Additional tabulation and statistical treatment of the data will show 
whether or not any of the items listed are the result of local 
conditions^, 

Beside the simple answer, "do" or "do not" our check list pro- 
vides for expression of opinion as to the importance and difficulty 
of each item and for an expression of attitude toward the job. That, 
in connection with the opinions of coimty superintendents as to 
reasons for success and failure, seems to point very definitely to a 
conclusion that many of us have held without much proof, namely, 
that the success of the teacher depends more on her attitude towioird 
the job than on auy other one factor. Time does not permit me to 
submit my data in this direction, but if my conclusion proves correct 
we shall have another and most important reason for differentiation- 
in the training of teachei-s. For it is only by specific and specialized 
training that we can hope to build up desirable specific enthusiasm 
and attitudes. ' 

Table Sr—Percentaeea of onc-tvom teachers icho asamnc the following reapoml- 
bilities compared with the percentages of grade teachers In iotcns and cities 
teho (lasume the same respomihiUties 



Duties 



Per coot 
of one- 
room 
teachers 



P«r cent 
teachers 



ACnVlTIES OrTEN PERFORMED BV ^lUPKHViaoR OR ADMIMSTUATOB 

1- Meet with school board 

2. Advise school board as to needs of school 

3. Advise the board as to school law - 

4. Determine holidays and vacations 

5. Order school sutiplies 

6. Purchase school supplies 

7- Act as purchasing agent for punils — 

8. Receive and audit school supplies : 

9. Make final decisions in case of discipline — , 

10. Administer all punishment .- 

11. Make final decision In cases of claisiflcntlon and promotion 



1 
2 
1 
1 
5 
1 
1 
1 
6 
7 
12 
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Table, 3. — PercentageH of me-room teachers wlio assutne tlie foUoicing responsi- 
hilitiea compared vHth ITto percentages of grade teachers in totcna and cities 
who assume the same rc«po>l#^W^^Hc8— Continued 



Dutios 



ACTIVITIES OrrSN PERFORMED BY SUPERVISOR OR ADMINISTBATOR—COntinnOd 

12. Take responsibility for enforcement of compulsory attendance law 

13. Take responsibility for enforcement of health aud quarantine laws 

^ 14. Ktfip school census records 

'15. Keep clerical records of school board ----- 

Ifl. Collect and account for school fund.« 

17. InvestlKate absences 

18. Make curriculum for the school 

19. Establish friendly personal relations with all patrons of the school 

20. Provide publicity for tlie school..- - 

21. Formulate plans for educational advancement of community 

22. DIreci campaigns for improvement of srhool 



ACTIVITIES INVOLVED IN INSTBUCTIOM OP CLASSES 



23. 
24. 
25. 
20. 
27; 
28. 

20. 
30. 
31. 
33. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 

38. 
30. 



Plan and execute work with tittle or no supervision 

Adjust program to accommodate several Rrades 

Adjust tcochtnc technique to suit small cli\ssos 

Xeep several groups profltably busy while one is reciting 

Present subject matter in short periods-... 

Adapt textbooks and printed course of study to fit out-of-school knowledge of 

farm children I 

Select materials of Instruction from life of farm community 

Organize the school in harmony with the life of the farm community 

Teach music 

Teach art . — — — 

Teach agriculture 

Teach home economics 

Provide for soclalitlng children from isolated homes 

Make a great part of material used for Instruction 

Adapt health work so it will function in the peculiar sanitary and economic 

conditions of the community 

Teach social science so it will function in the rural community 

Teach all subjects In all grades 



Per cent 
of one* 
room 

teacher? 



aCUOOL ACTimiKS BOX NOT TEACniNO CLASSES 



40. 
41. 

42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
4fl. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
51. 
55. 
56. 
67. 
58. 
69. 
60. 
61. 



Sui)ervise playground activities of all grades and both seies 

Coach athletic teams 

Coach dramatics 

Prepare pupils for contests 

Plan and manage entertainments to raise money to buy school supplies- 
Serve as school ubrorifin 

Keep all school records 

Make all school reports for school 

Give standard icstsand measures 

Score standard tests and measures 

Make decisions on baals of teats and measures _ 

Prepare and serve hot lunch 

Provide material for first aid 

Administer first aid 

Core for children In emergencies due to bad weather 

Care for children In emergencies due to sudden iiinesi; 

Conduct arbor-day exercises.-. 

Conduct opening exercises profitable to all grades at the same time 

Prepare school exhibits ana transport them to the county seat 

Transport puplU to various centers for contests 

Know well the home life of each child in the school 

Administer dental and other clinics during school hours 



ACTIVITIES INVOLVEn IX PERSONAL IIELATIO.S'S 



62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 
60. 
70. 
71. 
72. 
73. 
74. 
75. 



Live in a teacheiaKe alont 

Live LI a home witltout modern conveniences 

Shore .ocm wltJi other persons - 

Assist with homework at boarding pince 

Depend on landlord or neighbors for transportation. 

Walk less than a m'.U to school 

Walk 1 mile bw". i'j^i than 2 miles to school 

Walk 2 miles vr more to school 

Ride or drlvf a hotao to pcbool 

Drive a car t > school 

Become a soc.'al leader for b grout) uf young j>cople--. 

Become acquainted with and vi.sit parents 

Establish friendc relations with school official* 

Find suitable recreation for "elfin community 



Per cent 
of grade 
teachers 



62 
80 
65 
71 
07 

45 

5^ 

5t 

CO 

57 

53 

26 

39 

45 

57 
30 
67 



25 
47 
40 

30 ! 

30 i 
31 

24 i 

25 I 

31 I 
70 
73 
1V3 I 



1 

• 1 
1 
0 
0 

23 
2 

25 
1 
1 
1 



6 > 
3 • 
7 

12 
9 

8 
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0 

3 
1 
1 



17 
6 
1 

16 
4 
4 

6 
11 

20 
11 
2 
0 
0 
24 
24 
22 
6 
1 
9 
1 
9 
4 



0 
4 

20 
0 
20 
65 
2 

1 
1 
5 
4 

20 
21 
28 
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Tablib B.-^Percentaffea of one-room teachers tolvo assuirw the following response 
bilities compared toith tits percentages of grade teachsra in towns and cities 
who assume the same rcHj>onsibniticft — Continued 



Duties 



ACTIVITIES INVOLVED IN rKRSONAL ntLATioxs— Continued 

76. Poswss knowledge concerning all vocations of the eomiuunity sufllcient to be 

intorestea In its sctivitles 

77. Possess sumcient skill In many octlvltiea so that one niiay cngoge In'the'd'uties of 

horoes vLsiteO 

78. PossessoblUty to do housework Jncludinglaun(Jr>%cook"i^^^^ 

ACTIVITIES INVOL^^^•G COMMUNITJY RELATIONS 

p. Serve as source of infonnation for individuals of the coraraunily, 

80. Initlateaetlon looking toward enforcing legal lights of children and'dofWtives""' 

81. Assume active leadership in movements for improvement of community health 

82. Assuiue active leadership In movement for improvement of recreation tU faclliM«s 

of community _■ 

83. AMumeactiveleadcrshipinmovenjen'tsforimprovemeruofecono^^^^^ 
- in community (cooperative marketing, etc.) 

84. Assume leadership ja community organizations 

85. Plan and conduct Institutes and sliort courses for improveiuent of aduTts' "V"" 

86. Assume leadership In social activities, parties, etc . , . -- - 

87. Serve as superintendent of Sunday school ' I ' 

88. Teach Sunday-school class ' 

89. Attend church and Sunday school II". [ 

W. Sing in church choir 

91. Attend ♦'ladies' aid" , 111^"""'"' ' 

92. Become a member of community cluiis V ,1 — 

93. Conduct entertainments for community " I "I I' 

94. Assume responsibility for behavior of audience at entertainments in the ?chool-' 

house 

95. Make public talks or addresses ~ "III"!"!"!!!!!! 

ACTIVITIES CONCERNING BUILDING AND GROUNDS 

96. Do all Janitor work - . . 

97. Find some one to do the Janitor work ! 

98. Employ a Janitor 

99. Supervise a Janitor Ttr !.."!'! ' ! 

100. Care for grounds^ ! ... , .. ! 

101. Supervise care of grounds ! ! '!" '~ '■ 

102. Assume full responsibility for sanitary condition of building anil grouads'" ! 

103. Actively oversee school toUets 

104. Oversee source of drinking water ".. ! 

106. Make repairs v * " , ." '!!"' 

106. Supervise repairs !.!! ! !! "! 

107. Regulate temperature and veutilatiun "'! ' 

108. Keep flre in stove or furnace ' ! " 

109. Start Area In inornlugs 

110. Supervise building and keeping of fires.' !!!!!...!.._!!!!.!!!!!!!!!'!"" 

111. Protect school building ne ilast tramps and other marauders 

112. Bring drinking water to the schoolhoiise 



Per cent 
of one- 
room 

teachers 



Per cent 
of grado 
teachers 



0 
35 



0 
3 
0 

.5 
0 
5 

35 
5 
3 



12 
4 



0 
1 
1 
2 
3 
1 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
10 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



NATURE AND EXTENT OF CURRICULUM DIFFER- 
ENTIATION IN THE TRAINING OF RURAL-SCHOOL 
TEACHERS 



William C. Baglev, Teachers College, Columbia L'uiversity 

I shall discuss the problem re{lec;<;ocl in the title of this paper chiefly 
from tlie point of view of a relativel}^ stable teaching population. 

Teachers who enter the public-school service in the larger cities 
now remain in the service foi' an average of from 10 to 15 years or 
even longer. The average leiigtii of service has increased markedly 
during the past decade, and tliis means that larger and larger num- 
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bers:.of teachers are making teaching a life work. In the rural 
sdhools the teaching is still transient and unstable. In 

some States the proportion of beghuiers in:tlie rural schools is as 
•high as 30 or 40 per. cent, and the annual turnover" in the one- 
teachiBr schools is more than 50 per cent. 

I believe that it will be only a matter of time, however, before the 
stability and relative permanence now increasingly characteristic of 
the urban teaching population will extend to the rural schools. 
There is already evidence that the consolidation of the smaller 
school units in the open country markedly increases the average 
length of the teacher's service and greatly reduces the annual tum- 
over. Even in those districts where the smaller units are likely 
to persist the average period of service will probably be extended, 
if only because the longer service of the city teachers reduces the 
number of city vacancies to which the rural teachers can go. It has 
also been demonstrated that sj^ecial training for and supervision of 
one-teacher schools tend to lengthen the period of service for the 
teachers in one-teacher schools. Beyond this, of course, there is the 
possibility — I hope the probability — that enlightened policies of 
State school administration will insure substantial salary bonuses 
for those who serve in the more remote and isolated schools. 

Assuming, then, that a State teacher- training program should 
vanticipate relative stability^ in the rural-school teaching personnel, 
the question at issue is this : What special provisions,if any, should 
be made in ihe normal schools and teachers colleges for the training 
of rural -schoolteachers? Or, more specifically, is it desirable to offer 
in piir professional schools for teachers curricula that are expressly 
designed to fit students for the rural-school service? 

I shall reverse ihV usual procedure and state first what I conceive 
4o be the most convincing arguments against such (fiferentiation ; 
then I shall examine the evidence on the other side and attempt to 
reach some reasonable conclusions. 

jLgainst a pronounced degree of differentiation stands the indubi- 
table fact that the cleavages between rural America and urban Amer- 
ica are already far too numerous and that an educational program 
which would tend to sharpen these cleavages would be shortsighted 
public policy. It is primarily for this reason that separate profes- 
sional schools for rural-school .teachers — county normal schools and 
high-school training classcs-^should hi looked upon merely as tem- 
porary expedients, and that a policy of separate State normal schools 
for rural teachers would be unwise. The preparation of teachers for 
the public-school service is a unit fimction precisely because the most 
important task of the common school is to integi*ate the diverse ele- 
ments that make up our population. 
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yv If we ac(?ept tins ns tho fundamental purpose of elementary edT^.ca- 

tion, if follows that the basic materials or subjects of study will not 
differ essentially for different occupational, sectional, or economic 

j ; , groups. The basis of common culture which the elementary school 
provides is the bedrock of our national unity. To argue that the 
rural child needs one kind of basic culture and the urban child a quite 
different kind is to condone the cleavages and compound the mis- 
understandings that now prevail. 
Probably there are few people to*day who would advocate a ' 
' specialized -program of elementary instruction for rural children. 

JThis was not the case, however, even as late as 9 or 10 years ago. 
At the midwinter meeting of 1919 I spoke in this same vein and was 
immediately taken to task by one of the leaders of American edu- 

; . V cation. The rural child, he asserted, should be given the kind of 
training that will make him content to remain on the farm. The 
type of edmmtion that the schools were providing, he maintained, 
fitted children for urban life and not for rural life, and as a result 
the countr}' districts were being depopulated and the cities were 

V growing much faster than was good for them. " Keep the country 

1= boys and girls on the farm" was his slogan. We are in a position 

■:; to-day to see how dangerous some very plausible slogans may be. 

I am told by competent authorities that, with all of the cityward mi- 
gration of the rural folk there are still some 200,000 more f armei-s in 

; ' the country than are necessary to supply us v.ith foodstuffs, and that 

r* ' the low average income of rural America as compared with urban 

America is due in part to this excess of the farming population. 

It would seem, then, that the population movement toward the 
urban centers is likely to continue for some time tc come, and it is 
possible that, with further advances in the application of power- 
driven machinery to agriculture, the movement may even be accel- 
erated. In any event, we may be morally certain that many of the 
boys and girls now^ enrolled in the rural schools will spend their 
aduU lives in the towns and cities and in occupations other than 

% farming. Thi.s constitutes in itself a very good reason for not 

sharply differentiating their basic education from that which their 
Jater neigiibors and fellow workers will have. 

Frf.ni all of those considerations, a marked differentiation in the 
preparation of rural elementary teachers would seem to be imwise, 
and it would also seem most advantatreous to prepare prospective 

:, rural teachers and prospective urban teachers in the same profes- 

sional school, having them live a comn.on insfitTitTOTTTtr iife. and 
participate for a part of the time, at least, in the same courses and 
the same classes. 

Passing now to the other side ox' tre picture, it is beyond dispute 
that the task of the rural teacher is in manj wiiys quite different 
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from that of the urban tea'hcr. It is true that the aims and ob- 
V jectives of elementary education are not at all ditferent as betSveen 
rural and urban schools, and it is true that the basic subjects of 
study should be the same. On the other hand, there will be differ- 
ent emphases in certain**subj£ats, particularly for comp^hsatint^ in 
some measure the children of ei'ch group for the cultural advantages 
— which the environment of the other *{roup provides. It was once 
g^rally held that the rural curriculum should lay gi*eat emphasis 
on n^e practical arts. To-day ihe notion is growing that, Avhile the 
. practi^il arts should not be neglected, it is the fine arts that should 
receive the larger emphasis in the rural elementary school. Then, 
too, there arc specific problems of health education that are of greater 
\: significance to rural :-hildren than to city child vcu. 
^ Students of education are generally agreed that the process of 

teaching should consider , first of all the background of experience 
from which thenpupil approaches the learning task. Generally 
speaking, the most successful teacher is he who can capitalize the 
' experiences of his pupils in the interest of their further growi^h — 
the one who, on the basis of what his pupils^already laiow, can lead 
them^ on to broader knowledge and more penetrating insights. Even 
the sinlls with which all children must be equippqcl— such skills an 
reading, writing, spelling, and manipulation of nihiibers — can un- 
doubtedly t)Xmore readily learned if they are closely a^s^ciated with 
problems and'^needs that grow out of the pupi^^ oavu life and ex- 
perience. Because the rural child's experiences uiffer radically fi'oni 
r the experiences of\lie city child, i-ei tain phases of teaching pi-ocess 
nmst differ if the best- results are to be obtained. 

Especially should the rural-school teacher be able to capitalize in 
the interests of education^ the rich natural environment of the rura'. ' 
child. While I should be the last to indorse a narrow program of 
rural element^iry education expressly designed to "keep the countr}' 
children on the farm," this is far from saying that I would not take 
every opportunity to develop a kten appreciation of life in the open 
countiy, an understanding of nature and of nature's laws, and a 
: sincere respect for the basic ^•■ork of farming. 
I , In. the preparation of rural-school teachers, then, there is certainly 
a place for such specialized^ courses as are necessary to meet these 
needs. At the v^ry least, I ani.sure, provision should be made for a 
study of the natural environment of the rural child and of the scien- 
i tific principles and social appreciations underlying the basic processes 
of agriculture. This should be in addition to the fundamental course 
in biology which is coming to be regarded as essential in nil teacher- 
r training curricula, and in addition, also, to a fundamental course in 
^ . physical science which I hope may be regarded as essential just as 
r soon as our training programs are extended, 
onss— 28 -4 
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It is believed by leaders in rural education that most of the other 
speciahzed needs referred to can be met by one substantial course in 
rural education, together with the courses in observation, participa- 
tion, and responsible student toachinrr, some of which should be 
differentiated for prospective rural teachers, with a jroodly portion 
of the responsible student teHchin«r dono in the rural lrainin<r centers. 

We come, finally, to the community responsibilities of the rural- 
school teacher. Xcl only are these usually heavier than those of the 
urban teacher, but they differ e^^seiuially in kind. The rural-school 
teacher not only lias opportunities to participate in the social life 
of ^ the community, but sucl) participation is commonly expected. 
With the lengthening l^f thv period of service to which we may 
confidently look forward, there will be opportunities for a larger 
measure of community leadership on the part of the teacher, 
especially in those phases of community life that are closely connected 
with the school. It would .seem most important, then, ^or the pro- 
fessional .school to prepare the prospective rural teacher to make the 
most of these opportunities. v " • ^ 

I do not intend to suggest by this that the rural-school teacher 
shouJa be a propaganilist for general social reforms or a protagonist 
of this;, that, or the other ^uiplift" movement. The teacher's pri- 
mary concern is the work of tl^c-school and the welfare and prog- 
ress of its pupils. This is a tlioroughly legitimate concern, really an 
essential part of his trust as a teacher. To work for better schools 
and better conditions of school work is one of his duties. In the 
cities this duty falls chiefly upon the administrative officers of the 
school system, but in the country it is a duty that each teacher should 
be in a position to discharge. To this end. it would seem desirable 
to have a specialized course in rural sociology and economics, setting 
forth among other things the difficulties that the rural school con*^ 
fronts and the various ways iii which these difficulties may be 
overcome, and helping the teacher to see the rural school against 
its social and economic background. Whatever leadership in pro- 
moting rural-school betterment the teacher may be able to assert 
should obviously be as thoroughly informed and as well balanced as 
possible and a course in rural sociology and economics should do 
much to insure this end. 

The suggestions that I have made for the differentiated training of 
rural-schocl teachers would involve: (1) A substantial course" in 
nature-study agriculture: (2) specialized courses in observation, par- 
ticipation, and responsible student teaching in rural schools and 
under rural-school conditions; (3) a substantial course in rural edu- 
cation which will deal particularly with the different emphases and 
the different methods of approach which rural teaching demands 
as contrasted witJi urban teaching; and (4) a course in rural sociol- 
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^ ir all, these would noj account for more 

p^MP^ ttt least two-thirds 




3nly the specia 
^l^ppriancfjs of the rural-school service. 



Jim^RURAD^ AS JUDGED BY GRADUATES 



By William McKinlby Robikson 



U^^mridlor of Department of Hural JKOt^tiofij Western State Teachers OoUeoe, Kalainasoo, 

|#;v3T3ie popular conception that students choose the rural curriculum 
^5?; li^ciaitee thecoma in other curricula is too strenuous is not sup- 

^^J^^pci^^ data collected during the past year by the Ttsitcd States 
SS|^ur€^u of Education. For the purposes of this study the names and 
J^^^a^re^es of over 500 students who had completed the two-year rural 
i5^?;al«nentary school curriculum during the five-year period ending 
' >Jilne^ from 13 State normal schools ai>d teachers' 

|i{v colleges lo^ seven widely scattered States. The responses of 

/th to a questionnaire furnish the data and information 

?^ v giy!^/ii^ this report. 

and forty-nine replied, giving one or more of the 

^;361lbwing reasons ; 

tostJE l.---C7WeA rca.mut for choosing the two-year rural elenuintarj; school 
'^■ji'': curricuhim 



m 



Interest in and love formal life and p*jf-ple 

a, Famfllarlty with rural lifeand rural schools 

;OpportuiiIty for service - — ---- 

Preference tor teaching In a small or rural school 

Training for or experience with all grades , ; 

Opportunity for self-development and for advancement.... 

' Infinenbe' of others.. . — m v 

M(^t GOQvenieht curriculum (shortest, most easily fitted Into other curricula) 
iFewer restrictions in rural schools (from supervisors, superintendents, etc.)— . 

^More rural school openings or for some particular rural school opening, i 

Xlmlted outlook on life - - 

Remain longer with same children. 



Number 
of times 
given 



Per cent 
of total 



30 
18 
IG 
9 
Q 
6 
4 
4 
2 



ii5^^^■^t will be observed by referring to Table 1 that (item 1) "Interest 
f®M: and love- ior rural people and life" and (item 3) "Opportunity 



^i:JfOT fe^^ both of which are altruistic in nature, were given as 
II ki>^a^ choosing the rural curriculum nearly as often as all other 
^'r^akdris cbmbined.^ (Item 6) The opportunity for self-development 

(item 5) the training for teaching 
i^^m imv or all grades afforded by the rural curricula and experience 
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for any or all grades alTorded by teaching in the rural one-room 
school, and (item 10) the comparative ease of obtaining iniral school 
positions, are more or loss personal reasons which motivated 16 per 
cent of the students in their choice of the rural curriculum. (Item 
7) "Influence of otliors" is almost a negligible factor. 

One hundred and thirteen replied, giving one or more of the 
follov;ing reasons : 

Table 2. — Reasons given for choosing the rural ourrionlum again 



Number 
j of times 
given 



1. Intcre.st io and love for rurul life r.nd p(H>nl« 

2. Opportunity for Mrvico , 

3. Enjoy teaching in rural schools . '[ 

4. Interest In rural schools and -ural cd'ication 

6. Familiarity with rural life and rural schools 

J. Gives experience with all grades "1 

; 7. Opportunity for self-dovwlopraent md auvanccment..' '^IIIW. 

' §• E^V^ restrictions in rural schools (.rora supprintenacntSr rupervisors. efc.) 

9. Enjoy the contacts with parents and community 

10. Do not lo«e identity as in big city system 

11. Most con renient curriculum (ahortest, most easily ntted Ante others, etc 

12. Influence of some one person 

13. Better salaries are being paid J I. ".11111""^!""" 

14. Wages are lower, expenses lower, vrork more plouant I!^'!!!'"/. I^^^" 



Per 
cent or 
tctal 



Zi 
17 
11 
11 
9 
8 
G 

a 

5 
1 
i 
1 
1 
1 



Of the 151 replying to the (|iiestion, Would you choose the same 
curriculum again were you entering the noriual school? 113, or 75 per 
cent, replied in the affirmative. A glance at Table 2 show.s that prac- 
tically the same reasons were given for this continued favor as were 
given in the first instance. 

Thirty-eight replied, giving one or more of tlie lollowing reasons: 

Table 3. — Hcaaons given for mi dcmring to choose the rural curriculum again 



1. P;-efer to teach specific subjects or speciilc grades or find It difllcult to teach so 

many tirades and so many subjects , 

2. Graduates of rural curricula enjoy l<iss prestige . 

3. Low salaries 

4. Limited equipment and unpleasant schoolrooms III.".!*!*^"^- 

5. Do not enjoy rural life 

6. Not enough opportunity for advancement 

7. Not sufficient appreciation for all that is expected , 

8. Lack cf companionship 

9. Parents try to run school 

10. School board uneducated 

11. Too much of the rural curriculum under one instructor 

12. Trained t*sachcrs. not given preference in rural schvX)Is 



Number 
of times 
given 



Per 
cent of 
cotal 



32 
17 
13 
9 
8 
8 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



More than half of the remaining 25 per cent stated that they would 
not again choose the rural curriculum because they preferred to 
^ * teach specific subjects uv specific grades, since they found it difficult 
^nd trying to teach so many grades and so many subjects (item 1) ; 
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they felt that graduates of the rural curriculum enjoyed less pres- 
^tige.in the teaching profession (item 2) ; or they found the salaries 
too low. The overestimated and often quoted reasons (item 5)^ "Do 
not enjoy rural life"; (item 6) "Not enough opportunities for ad- 
vancement"; (item 8), "Lack of cnmpanionship "; r;nd (it^m 10) 
"School board uneducated," constitute a very small percentage of 
the statements made by these experienced teachers against choosing 
the rural curriculum were thoy again entering the normal school for 
the first time. 

Eighty -seven it^plied, giving one or more of the following reasons : 



Tjfiiric 4. — Chief rcKiwtis for choosing curricula other than Ihe rural 





Number 
of times 
given 


Per 
cent of 
total 


1. Preferenofl for cbtldreo of certain age groups 


&5 
20 
7 


57 
21 
7 


3. Sobject matter In upper grades more stimuhtlug 


8. Persunality best suited to pupUs of oertain ase groups 




7 


7 


5. tatermediatc cunltMilum offered l ist proparatlon for any grade 


2 
2 


2 


6- Took intermediate because weak in music 


7. Best salary for length of training 


2 




8. Curriculum fitted most easily into degree curriculum 


1 


; 

1 




1 





Replies to the same questionnaire by graduates of nonrural ele- 
mentary curricula, from the same group of normal schools, who 
entered one-teacher rural schools upon graduation, were secured for 
comparative purposes. These data are given in Tables 4, 5, and 6. 

Seventy-one replied. 



Table 5. — Reasons given for choosing the same curriculum again 





Number 
of times 
given 


Per cent 
of total 


1. Knjoy the work or feel they are successful 


22 
49 


31 
CO 


2. Tbe remaining reasoas ^iven were almost exactly the same as those given for the 
original choice of cumcolum with practically the same frequency distribution.. 


Sixteen replied, giving one or more of the following reasons; 
Table 6. — Reasons given for not desiring to choose the satne curriculum again 




Number 
of times 
given 


Per cent 
of total 


1. Developed a preference for some other grade or for more spccialited work 

3. Difficult to get position 


14 

i 
1 


" 82 
G 
fl 
6 


S. Too many primary teachers 


4. F:«ferred teaching in rurai sc!joni_ 
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Of the 87 replying to the question as to whether or not <^hey would 
again choose the same curricuhini, 71, or 82 per cent, replied in the 
aflirmative. It is interesting to ^'ontrast the reasons for choos'nu^ 
the nonrural curricula (Tahle 4), rechoosing the same curricula 
(Table 5), or choosing sonie other currieuhi (Table G) with similar 
items for the rural curriculum groui). Preference for children or 
subject matter of certain age levels was the iletermining factor in 
the great nuijority of cases. The varietl hunuin interest elements so 
prominent in the rural curriculum group are almost entirely lacking. 
The fact thac 82 per cent of the nonrural group wouKl choose the 
same currieuhi again may ui part be accounted for by the fact that 
fewer pereonal factors enter into the decision. To change from an 
intermediate to an upi)er-grade position seldom involves more than 
professiooal reasons, whei'eas the cleciijion to change fi'om a rural 
to any other teaching position may be influenced by personal aiid 
social as well as professional factors. Obviously, the more there is 
at .stake the more likelihood of dc>sire to change. 

Taiu.k T. — S^uijfjcHtionH for imiirnvhxtj ohnvnuiiifm vrork 



Suggestions 



1 . Follow up the observatiou poriod by cla.s3 discussioUiJ. conferences with the teach- 

era, reports, tests, etc 

2. More ob.servatlon work 

3. Give direction to observntiori by disetLsstftn before the doss period 

4. Observe more grndcs and more .schools...* 

5. Observe better teachers 

Fewer in observation group 

7. Klirnlnate some subieets, add others 

8. Approximate more uenriy nctunl ctasNrooni coudltions 

9. Begin observation iu first semester 

10. Have student teachers, not supervbor:!, find problems 



Number 
of times 
given 


Per cent 
of total 


1 11 


•iO 


1 10 


18 


1 u 


m 


! 0 


10 


; <\ 


11 




7 


I i 


4 




2 


i- 1 


2 




2 


1 





Tabus S. — Suggestiont; for improvUuj practxai tcachhuj 



Suggestions 



1. Oive student teachers more responsibility 

2. More supervision and more conferences with critic teachers and supen'isors. 

3. More practice teaching , 

4. Opportunity to meet pnn>nts and know home environment , 

5. Better ?rpe of school, teacher, pupils, discipline, library, equipment^ etc 

0. Teach .nore subjects and more tvpes of schools 

7. Longer practice teiiching periods or lessons 

8. Program too crowded, not enough time for plans 

9. Make observations during practice teaching period 

10. Do unit of teaching, use State monographs, make more definite plans 

11. Do only practice teaching during weeks it is given , 

12. Adjust to practice teaching gradually , 

13. More pumls in class 

14. Do practice teaching in the spring In order to permit playground activity.... 



Number 
of times 
given 



Per cent 
of total 



22 
20 
0 
9 
0 



Tables 7 and 8 contain suggestions for improving the observation 
and practice teaching offered by the graduates of the rural elemen- 
tary-school curricula. The suggestions indicate that the experience 
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: of the graduates has led them to consider the observation and practice 
teaching more vital and important than the teachers' colleges have 
seemed to do. They would increase the amount of both; they would 
intensify both by increasing the amount of supervision, by giving 
greater direction to the observation periods, by holding conferences 
preceding them; ;* liaving more detailed follow-up work by means 
of reports, class discussions, and individual conferences. 

Moreover, of the 55 replying, 49, or 90 per cent, would have the 
observation and practice work done in rural schools in spite of what- 
ever extra time, effort, or expense may be involved. 

We are often asked Do the graduates of two-^^ear curricula teach 
in rural schools? Our data show that out of a total of 307 teaching 
years since their graduation from the curricula, 49 per cent of the 
time was .spent in one-teacher schools; 714 per cent in two-teacher 
schools; 7^ per cent in three-teacher or larger schools in the open 
country; 13 per cent in village schools, and 12 per cent in city schools; 
*whereas the graduates of nonrural two-year curricula who entered 
one-teacher rural schools upon graduation spent but 35 per cent of 
their total teaching time in one and two teacher schools. 

THE FOLLOW-UP ACTIVITIES OF A TEACHER^TRAIMING 
INSTITUTION WITH ITS GRADUATES IN 
RURAL SCHOOLS 

By E. C. HiOBiE 
PrcMOent Eastern State Teachers College, Madison, S. Dak. 

The idea of a follow-up system, together with a plan for its opera- 
tion, as developed by the Eastern State Teachers' College, South 
Dakota, has grown directly out of two or three specific problems. 
It ha?? not been a theoretically thought-out addition to the work of 
our institution except as it may have been seen to be needed in ful- 
filling a general ideal of localized service.^ The specific problem 
that brought it into operation was a call from a superintendent to 
the effect that one of our graduates in his school was failing in her 
work. In response to his call we immediately sent a supervisor 
to the school in question, with instructions to stay with the situation 
for two or three days, necessary^ and either help .the girl to solve 
her problems or induce her to resign to make it possible for us to 
nominate another candidate for the position. The supervisor re- 
mained at the school for two days and temporarily solved the diffi- 
culties. On her return the whole procedure was talked over very 
fully, and the organization of a system of field service resulted. 

'tSee "The Plan, FuncUon, and Organization of the Teachers* College," School and 
Society, Feb. 0, 1024, p. 163. 




, : ^;A:cipntributing cause.^^ development of bur follow-up activities 
• m&y be seen by referring to map 1 : 

; / Our institution is one of 14 colleges in the southeast quadrant 
of the State, ail of which are permitted by the State department of 
education to train teachers. When it is remembered that the 
State is predominantly rural and that its total population is less 
than 700,000j it will be seen that a real competitive struggle both 
for students and for placement of graduates is forced upon us. This 
fact led us to guard our placement reputation very jealously and 
to recommend for a position only those candidates whom we can 
beck without much question. This policy has caused the institution 
to keep a heavy hand over its outgoing product and to be constantly 




Map 1.— South Dakota — Population of ©acli quudruiit and number and location of 
teacher-l>reparlnK Infftitutlons in aouthcastem quadrant 

on the lookout for any cause that might endanger our reputation 
or, us the business man would say, " hurt our market." 

Before getting further into the discussion, may I introduce a 
second map to show our area of service: 

This map shows a localization of service which is in line with Judd 
and Parker's recommendation.^ We aim to concentrate upon an 
area to the outer limit of which a staff member can drive in any 
afternoon or early evening for visitation, conference, or an insti- 
tute. A questionnaire recently sent to the normal schools and 
teachers' colleges of the United States reveals the fact that 80 per 
cent of the students in these institutions tend to come from an area 
whose radius is less than 100 miles, and that a similar percentage of 
graduates are placed in an area whose radius is only 50 miles 

»U. S. Burecu of Education Bulletin No. 12, lOin. 
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greater. Without doubt the mnjoiiiy of State tea^ her-training 
institutions should organize to serve localized fields. 

Another factor affecting the development of foUo\v-up systems 
was a realization on the part of those responsible for the conduct at 
the sohool that the needs of tlie area should be studied — that the area 
should be surveyed to ascertain the number and kinds of teachers 
needed. This, of course, immediately forces the institution to con- 
sider very carefully the types Of training to be offered. From the 
questionnaire referred to earlier, I found that about 20 j^er cent of 
the teacher-training institutions are beginning to make just such 
studies as are here indicated. May we hope that this is a beginning 
which, like the farm-management surveys promoted by agricidtuial 
colleges, may lead to very far-reaching results? 




Map S.—Numbci' and locution of grnauatc-teachtTK served by Eustern Stntt TeacluTB 

College 



A survey of field neods, localized service, and insured successful 
functioning of graduates M-ithin the local area are part and parcel 
of a wider service'* v.hich the teachers colleges are beginning to' 
give. These are basic to any system of follow-up M'hich may be 
organized as a part of an institution's field service. 

Eastern State Teachers' College has a director of field service who 
directs and has the assistance of a secondary supervisor, a senior 
intermediate supervisor, a junior intermediate supervisor, a primary^ 
supervisor, and a rural director. This, of course, is not a complete 
picture of this part of our organization, for the supervisors are in 

•••The Wider Concept In IVncher Training'/ Amvtican Eilucational DUjcst^ June,. 1927» 
p. 440. 
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reality a part of the division of education and training and directly 
responsible to its head. It does, hoAvever, give an idea of how the 
plan was worked into our general, organization, The duties of the 
director of field service may be summarized briefly. She first learns 
the teaching locations of all previous-year graduates who are working 
within our service area. Thi> is made possible through cooperation 
-with the placement section, letters to superintendents, and special 
^conferences with students just before graduation. She then formu- 
Jales two letters, one to superintendents in which she offers her serv- 
ices to them while they are getting new teachers adjusted, and one to 
the graduates — reminding them that the institution desires their suc- 
cess both for their own and their pupils' good. 

Upon receipt of word from the field she first gives direct attention 
to emergency cases-^and there are^bound to be several of these — and 
.next she begins to formulate itineraries for the various supervisors, 
arranging her plans so that only one supervisor will be away from 
the institution at a time and usually fov not longer than a week. 
So far ai" possible she arranges the trips so that supervisors^ill visit 
the cadets they themselves trained. O^'ten, however, a supervisor 
will have included in her route some ttucher in whose training she 
had no dr^ct part and whose special field may noi be so fully known 
to her. This problem does not cause the trouble one might think. It 
does not arise at all in the case of rural teachers, for the director of 
rural education at sonie time during a cadet's course comes into con- 
tact with every student preparing for rural teaching. 

The director of field service next arranges for each supervisor to 
become thoroughly familiar with the background and college record 
of the students she is to visit. She also trains the supervisor in a 
fully organized procedure, including the use of such blanks, rating 
sheets, and record forms as may be deemed advisable. . It should be^ 
noted, however, that such necessities are kept well m th'e* background 
duiing the visitation. The details of the trip are fully arranged in 
advance. Especially is 'this true in regard to rural visitations in 
order that the county superintendent may be in readiness to receive 
the visitor and to make the most of her time in the county. 

During the time the supervisor is away from the college the direc- 
tor of field service is responsible for her work in the training school. 
Often, however, this is cared for by her assistants (room teachers) 
or by her fellow supervisors. Upon the return of the supervisor the 
director receives her report, including all the records agreed upo:,. 
At times conditions are such that a secondhand even a third visit is 
advisable or necessary. One instance comes to mind where three 
different staff members made five visits giving a total of nearly a 
-week's time to a case. 
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A ' In addition to the- function mentioned in the foregoing, the direc- 
tor edits, publishes, and sends out a four-page paper known as the 
Eastern Nei;\'S-L2tt<3r, which is full of helpful hints, pei-sonal items, 
and suggestive articles. It is designed to promote a certain unity 
among the graduates and to tie up their interests with those of the 
institution. She also provides a large number of specific help leaflets 
or b lUetins which are sent out upon request for a small fee. All but 
the last are furnished without cost to the student-teacher. 

Although the director of field service is the center of the follow-up 
activities, she is not the only important factor. The visiting super- 
visors who trained the cadets are the factors equally important to the 
success of the work. Their service brings about a better adjustment of 
the student to his task us well as better adjustment of the institution 
to its work — it is to this back fire within the institution that one may 
first look for reaj^ results. As has already been indicated, the super- 
visor is the field'Contact maker. After familiarizing herself with the 
previaus work and backgi'ound of the students she is to visit and after 
being trained to make the contacts properly and effectively and to 
compile the necessary records, she is sent directly to the counties. 
^1 will limit myself chiefly to a discussion of the phases of the work 
in the rural districts.) The county superintendent takes her in charge 
and the real work begins. 

The following pnxedures and activities are given as reported by 
the supervisors: After a period of observation of the way a teacher 
conducts her- Work, and in the light of a previous talk with the super- 
intendent, the supervisor talks over the whole situation with the 
I teacher, often makmg specific suggestions but usually trying to recall 
\r^. the teacher's memory the training received. Scmetimes this train- 

" ihg seems to have dropped conipletely out of the girPs consciousness. 
^; The .super visoj; is iisUalty pliod with questions after the first reserve 
V. is overcoW, and she gives every possible encouragement, directing 
• . . criticisms at the pupil response rather than at the teacher's acts. In 
1 addition to the above more or less basic procedure, she supplies refer- 
ences to helpful material, shows how to meet local needs, leads the 
teacher to objectify her problem, often takes charge of classes for 
demorstration purposes, writes out suggestions for future or further 
r..: attention, etc. If a group of the teachers can gather for an evening 
or Saturday conference she meets with them, engouraging them to 
iK consider their problems together. — :t 

!iv A very important phase of the work is the contact of supervisors 

V V with superintendents. All too often these oflicers are untrained or 
inexperienced in supervision, although they may be excellent admin- 
istrators or classroom teachers, and the supervisor can be a real help 
to them in leading them to see their supervisory problem. It may 
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not be a clifticult task to yivc the superintendent a great deal of 
direct help when the supervi^ior ran work with him on specific cases. 

Another contact that may be necessary and very important is with 
the* schooli board. Sometimes the board members are up in arms 
and need to be calmed. More often they are apparently helpless 
before a real problem, and, if so, they respond most willingly to 
the work of the visitor. One situation of this kind may be men- 
tioned as an illustration. It concerned the relationship of . a 
failing teacher in a small village with her superintendent. The 
problem hud become so acute that the bo.*rd would willingly have 
dismissed both if it could; but the law, as you know, makes it neces- 
sary to pi-efer veiy definite charges of incompetence, immorality, 
or the like, and such procedure is not only distasteful and uncertain 
but may cause serious neighborhood complications. The situation 
was patched (the right word) up until the end of the year; and as a 
result, instead of carrying out a threat never to engage another 
teacher from our college, the board now has nearly all of its staff 
n^embers from o\ir institution. 

I have suggested the importance of thp readjustment resulting^ 
within the institution. This, shows itself in various ways. It com- 
pels us, fii'st of all, to look to the material we undertake to train. So 
far as rural teachei*s are concemcd, a roal problem is here presented. 
In some ways this is more acvite since the level of training has been 
raised above the secondary field. So many village and city high- 
school graduates present themselves for training: in the one-year 
course because it provides the quickest route to earning that the 
market tends to be flooded with partially prepared girls entirely 
unsympathetic with rural life and rural problems. The city girl 
who is serious minded and alert can make a success in a rural "school,, 
but too many who elect this for their beginning field of work are 
not adapted either by nature or nurture to the task. Elimination 
must be made or else those not naturally fitted must become fitted 
through longer training and more maturity. Eliinination is not. 
popular and sometimes it hits in unfortunate places, but it is often 
the only way. At first our policy drew local fire because of the 
effect upon our total enrollment, but business men are beginning to 
.see the "market " idea and are changing their attitude. A sentence 
from an unsolicited, favorable editorial from a paper well avay 
from the school will illustrate* (he A^ord that has gone out regarding 
this point: 

The Madison NV^nnal sends home a considorahle number each year when It 
finds that they are not seriously disposed in their work or for any other cause- 
tlint Is ju^itUlnble to tl^e taxpayers of South Dakota. 

Two other aspects immediately become evident when the eflect of 
the follow-up work on the institution itself is considered. The super- 
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visor, as she continues year after year to carry on her activities, 
naturally becomes enamored of certain devices, procedures, and 
philosophies in her training work. These become habits; slie feels 
comfortable and contented with them as she gains in power in 
transferring them to her students in training. Moreover, they work, 
really work, under the more or less artificial conditions of the train- 
ing school where there are longer class periods and more time for 
preparation. But"^ imagine her chagrin at finding these "pet" 
schemes of hers misapplied or not applied at all when she visits her 
own pupil in the field. She is, of course, inclined to " go to the mat " 
with the teacher on these matters, but some simple, unexpected ques- 
tion from the cadet will cause her to halt and reevaluate her wholo 
procedure; and this is of no small benefit to herself and to her in- 
stitution. And growing directly out of this, a second phase calls 
not only for changes in devices and methods but for revised .curricula 
worked out under a new burden of practicability and adaptation. 
The fact is that we at Madison are becoming ashamed of our almost 
yearly request for curricula approvals from the State department 
of education and the regents of education. 

A third effect upon the institution has also been referred to, namely, 
more careful placement. Some day we shall survey our areas both 
as to types of work needed and amount of product required; then 
we shall proceed to manufacture what the market demands. (Do not 
mistake me in concluding that the teachers' college should be a fol- 
lower rather than a leader. Even manufacturers largely " make " 
their market.) Our placement work thien will be much more im- 
portant than it now is. Its importance will swing more to the needs 
of the situation and less to the needs of the teacher to be placed — a 
result already in evidence. One county superintendent has made; 
two annual visits to our institution and spent several days interview- 
ing prospective teachers for the one-room rural schools in her county, 
which is on the very edge of our area and yet uses from 20 to 40 of 
our students each year. Such procedure as this on the part of city 
superintendents is common, but it is^ an innovation for county 
superintendents. 

A fourth general effect upon the institution is the necessity of 
organizing a real off-campus service. Medieval walls and ramparts, 
old philosophies and theologies are out of order in this modern un- 
believing world. Taxpayers are no longer content to have their 
money appropriated year after year and see no results therefrom. 
Moreover, they are doniunding thjit result*?? be measurable and prac- 
tical. Education is facing the acid test of proving its real vvoi'th to 
its supporters, and rif^Ktly organized and conducted off-campus serv- 
ice is one way to do this. 



>|i|^^ ^ rThSrfoUc^ & few of the more significant statements recently 

inade,t6 me by visiting supervisors regarding the effect of -the work, 
y [^^r.iii&y: se^ it, upon the teachers visited and upon the supervisors " \ 
...themselves. , 
)\ J:-E-f€ots upon tJie teaclier visited: " Eager to have supervisors 
■ come Frequent questions arise regarding specific (iifficulties; " 
"Send in project and enterprise descriptions for publication; " "De- 
p cision to get more training; " "Direct attention to individual prob- ^ 
1^ lems,;their diagnosis, and the formulation of remedial measures;" 
■'Ties teacher up to her graduating institution;" "Keeps teacher 
gro\7ing; " "Keeps teacher on her toes; " " Directs teacher to com- ; 
K ^ munity as well as pupil needa; " " Develops a sense of the importance 
of Turd tea^ 

? : 'Effects upon the supervisor and school: " Realizing wherein theory, ' ^ 
methods, .and devices are not .really functioning; " " Convinces super- 
visor {hat she must promote. more student activity in her classes as - » v 

; ■ . opposed to supervisor activity (real training 'y. course offei-ings); 

J; "Brings iiistruction down to earth 5 " New evaluations of what is Ji 
most worthy to be stressed;" "Shows the need of broadening the -'yi 
basic training, especially for one-room rural teachers ; " Draws su- - 
pervisors together to consider related problems;" "Familiarizes 

V supervisor with the work of schools into which her teachers go; " 
" Enriches teaching with problems direct from the field; and^" Pro- 
motes curriculum attention and revision." ^ 
At the end of the first period of our follow-up experiment the ; ^: 

: director of field service made a special report of the work, stating 
the conclusions he and his staff had reached. This summarizes the 
whole matter, and I am including it at this point: • ' 

:' . ■ . ■ ■ f ^ 

CONCLUSIONS FROM FOLLOW-UP WORK y; 
December, 1925 

1. Our group of visiting instructors this fall feel that the greatest 
need of the teachers visited is better lesson planning. It was there- 

fore determined that this point should receive gx'eater emphasis, '.''-^^ 
both in student teaching and in professional courses managed by .^J^. 
' the supervisors who visited. The advisability of using two types '>f- H / 
. lesson plans (one of them the regular detailed plan used by' the ■> 
training school for student teaching and the other, an abridged plan f 
that could be used by the teacher who hjvs froirh two to eight grades ; i 
to plan for each day) was considoredr The working out of the sug- 
; gestion was left to those directing student teaching or those t<»aching ^ -i 
methods classes. 

2. Another need of the teachers in the field is a different type 

- of seat work, purposef?;! seat work which can be correlated witli ' ^ " 
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thg^ subjects taught and which will serve, both to test the child s 
leirmng and as a check on the teaching. Supervisors decided that 
tliis need would be met better for students in trninmg by having 
them actually make types of seat work to use next year, and that the 
need of our students or graduates in the field can be partly met 
by having samples of this seat work made by the classes m training 
and sent to those who need this help. This idea, too, will be tried by 
other instructors to M'hom a visiting instructor reports a need by- 
some student in the field. 

3 Supervisors are considering the possibility of concentrating oil 
teaching skill in one or two subjects in different grades. An attempt 
is already being made to develop in each student skill in teaching 
both a drill subject and an informational subject in different 

grades. • . • js 

The' extent and the character of our follow-up activities for tfie, 
two-year period from March 1, 1925, to March 1, 1927, are hereL* 
summarized in tabular form: 

1. students visited in grade schools ^^f 

2. Students visited in rural schools 

3. Towns visited— 

4. Towns visited twice or mor^ ^ 

5. Ccanties visited - 

0. Counties visited twice or more — ^ 

7. Instructors In Held — ^ 

8. Days devoted to visiting in iha field — 

9. Weeks of vl&itation - 

In addition to the above, the following basic convictions are emerg- 
ing from our experiment: 

1. Need for limitation of service area. 

2. Specific survey of area needs. 

3. Speciric training tnrricula. ^ 

4. More care in selecting students. 

5. More care in placing graduates. 

6. Need for an apprentice year conducted under direction of the graduating 
institution. 

4. Reports show that for the most part the need for help could 
be met by the adaptation to that need of the training already given 
in the cbllege. This means that so far as we are able to learn from 
the students visited the need is not to give a new or different train- 
ipg in the college, but simply that we make what we do give fit the 
field situations better, especially as it concems such problems as 

. pupils' study, extra recitational instruction, ability to apply best 
education methods to the Dakota course of study, and an all-iound 
preparation for the rural teacher. . . 

5. In trying to prepare teachers to fit specific 4:ield situations, a 
need^ which the visits have vividly impressed upon us, we must be 
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/ . ;c8i^f^^ position lhat a normal school should main- 

te? : ^fi^ij^^aniely, that of a leader rather vlmn follower in the State educa- 
lii i tional program. We must lift the field situations rather than be held 
fg:*^v ; . down to them. 

iv : Opinions of visiting supervisors regarding the work are that it 

^|^ will be worth the time and money it costs for what it brings back to 

. the college and for the help it can give to the beginning teachers. 

The supervisors are not ready to estimate the value of follow-up 
V work for the strong and experienced teacher in the field. 

7. Lettei^ from superintendents whose teachers were visited in- 
f^: dicate that they are hopeful with respect to this service. The gen- 
^ eraLfeeling seems to be that the work will be much more helpful if 
> carried on early in the year. . 
|r^^ In order to jearn the attitifde of the teachers' colleges in the United 

^ States and to' determine just what is being done in the matter of 

follow-up service, I included a question on this pCiinrin the question- 
Uy:- ^aire previously referred to. A typical ansWer received is as 
:x follows: 

? Circular letter, is sent out by placement burenii each year lu order to get 

te* *iiformation regarding tlie success ot our graduates. 

^?iv course, we all receive this sort o{ inquiry from the institutions 

|v . from which we get teachers, whether they are heads of departments, 
I .room teachers^ or what not. This is not follow-up work; for one 
^ thing, it does not cost enough to be follow-up work. Real follow-up 
i^: work results from a realization on the part of the institution of its 

;| ■ responsibility for the success of its producl^a responsibility that 
influences the entire work of the school in careful selection, in specific 
tj' and detailed training, in the development of attitudes, in provision 
fr: .■ for background culture, in studying and fitting the candidate to the 
position, and in holding a hand both heavy and helpful over the 
student-teacher until she really becoraes a teacher-student, 
y It is not fair to assume that the teacher-training institutions are 
doing practically nothing in line M-ith this, broader responsibilty 
which I have tried to define. In several of . them very significant 
developments are under way. May I call attention to two that 
should have more than passing mention? One is the Westfield Con- 
ference,* which one can well hope will be continued and developed 
to the limit of its possibilities. The other is an annual home-coming 
day at Towson, Md. Miss Tall, the president of Towson, writes: 

The definite aim ol' the oonference is to liavo these young ten.^iers who have 
been out not more than two months bring back their discouragements In order 
that they may slitsl some liglit on what we did not do for them. Th'is'^ls 
hone^stly and dertnitcly the purpose of rlie meeting. We, of course, hdve 

p Vir**^* ^Vestaold ConfiTrnce for Youtiff IVacborj.- School ami Soclely, June IS. 1927, 
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luncheon and fun and a«dlanfM at niglit. Tliat Is not only to tie the young 
graduates to the school ; the real purpose is an anvilysis of our work with tbexn. ' 
A circular sent to gratluatCK in Oclober, 1027, snggests the Allowing tentative 
; , program and asks for preferences as to topics; 

a. The malGdjusted cljlld who gives me trouble with discipline. 
^ 6. Beginning reading. 

♦ ff. What the normal school foiled to do for me. 

How I missed my opportunities at the normal school. 
e. My own spirit In meeting situations that are dilhcnlt but whicli I will 
not allow to defeat me. 
Since this is a rural conference, may I suggest that in spite of the 
. fact that this service will tend to become an urban service, because 
of the greater ease of organization and the Avidcr recognition it may 
receive, its most important results will be within the rural schools 
where expert supervision i.s so hard to effect and where, because of 
the complexity of the problem and the inferior training of the 
teachers, it is so much more needed. It occurs to me, therefore, that 
WQ might urge it, in its beginnings at least, as a rural service. To 
do this we should insist that it be placed in the hands of persons dis- 
posed to stress the rural problem even at the expense of other phases 
* of our woi'k. 

ADJUSTMENT OF THE SUPPLY OF AND DEMAND FOR 
QUALIFIED TEACHERS-THE STATE'S PROBLEM 

A. F. Myers. 
Director, TeacJicr Training, Ohio Vntvcrstty, Athene, Ohio 

One of the most important contributions which scientific maiiage- 
nient has given to society is its insistence upon the importance of 
proper selection and adequate supply of personnel. An adequate 
supply of personnel no longer means an oversupply, an abundance 
of cheap labor, us it once did in certain American industries. We 
have recognized that the best interests of all of us wjU be served 
when in each industry and- profession there are neither too few nor 
. too many of us engaged and when each of us is w^H qualified to do 
the work which he is doing. The industries in ^\jnerica wKich are 
experiencing the greatest difficulties to-day are those in wliich the 
supply of workers is greatly in excess of the demand. An outstand- 
ing illustration of this is found in the coal industry where there are 
at least twice as many miners as can be given ompJ oyment. 
^ In the teaching profession very little ha.s been accomplished in 
the way of securing a proper relationship between the supply of 
and the demand for well-qualified teachers. Indeed, there are few 
States in which the proper officials kiiow even approximately the 
number of new teachers needed annually. The neeest^ity for know- 
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ing iiot onl)' ihe number of new teachers needed annually in each 
State but also the nunibev needed fur each type of teaching service 
should require little demonstration. Society has a right to demand 
that there should be a well-qualified teacher in each classroom. If 
^^u, such a condition does not prevail the purpose for which that class- 
ify. , . room exists will not be served. Society, which pays the bill, has a 
If . ^'ig^!' to insist that we should know how many teachers we need to 
1^,; — ^rain for each type of teaching service and that we train them 
H^,; accordingly. 

hr- ■ The need for reliable information relativr^ to the supply of and 

the demand for trained teachers was proVjably never as great as it is 
|r r , now. Considering the country as a whole, and particularly in non- 
iv- . . iirban communities, we are only iiow approaching the period when 
& • ?xpGct to place a trained teacher in every classi'oom. We 

||;V >' have never before even approached this highly desirable situation 
with respect to any teaching field, and therefore there has not been 
the necessity fcr being greatly concerned over the relationship of 
supply and demand, except that we knew thr supply of trained 
teachers must be increased. 

During the past two or three years, in the opinior* of many educa- 
tors, the supply has caught up with the demand. In pne sense this 
is probably true. It is true that there are now enongh applicants 
for teaching positions. It is even true that there are people with 
adequate training for teaching who have been unable to secure posi- 
tions. What many of us have failed to consider, however, is that for 
every well-trained person who failed to secure a teaching position 
this year there were many inadequately trained people who did 
secure such positions. 

This, in the opinion of the speaker, is one oi the most serious 
aspects of the situation. The situation in Ohio illustrates the point 
perfectly. ^ In 1926-27 there were 5,446 new teachers in Ohio. By a 
new teacher we mean a teacher who had never before taught in Ohio. 
In the preceding year all of the institutions in Ohio which train 
teachers succeeded in training for teaching only 3,089 people with 
two years or more of training. Of thes^ 3,689 people trained for 
teaching, only 2,404, or 07 per cent, accepted teaching positions in 
public schools of Ohio the next year. Making due allowance for 
those who returned to the teaching profession after a peiiod of 
absence and for those who entered Ohio from other States, we seem 
to be justified in concluding that in 192(>~27 approximately 2,500 new 
teachers entered the teaching profession in Ohio with less than two 
years of training beyond the high school. Of this number the great 
majority had received only one year of training. In 1925-26, 51 
county normal schools in Ohio trained with one year of training 
1,076 people. Of this number. 932. or 87 per cent, accepted teaching . 



positions in Ohio public schools the following year. The number 
6f trained teachers in Ohio who were unable or unwilling .to accept 
teaching positions in the public schools of the State was sufficient 
' to offset the entire f jiitribution of the county normal schools and 

nearly 300 more. . ^, . - ^v, 

This situation justifies the conclusion that m Ohio one of the most 
important problems in connection with providing trained teachers 
for its public schools is that of eliminating the cheap competition 
in order to give the trained teachers an opportunity to secure 

employment. . i x i. 

In Ohio the discrepancy between the supply of trained teachers 
and the demand for new teachers is greatest in the elementary \ 
field provided we accept the standard of two years of training ] 
for elementary teaching and of four years of training for high- 
schbol teaching. Certainly few would care to argue that the stand- 
ard proposed for elementary teaching is too high. In aU of the 
teacher-training institutions in 1925-26 in Ohio, 1,487 people were 
given two years or more of training for elementary teaching.^ Of 
this number, 1,106 accepted teaching positions in the public schools 
of the State in 1926-27. In the same year 3,656 new teachers were 
appointed to teaching positions in the elementary schools of Ohio. 
In the high-school field, leaving out of account the special fields, 
1757 people were trained for teaching with four yeara or more of 
training. Of this number, 1,011 accepted teaching positions in^the 
public schools of the State in 1926-27. In that year 1,281 new high- 
school teachers were appointed. Our situation, then,^seems to be 
. that we are training too many high-school teachers m Ohio and far 
too few elementary tfeachers. ^ 

This condition should not be a source of surprise to persons who 
" are familiar with educational affairs in Ohio. In the first place, 
Ohio claims the distinction of having more colleges than any other 
State.. I believe the validity of this claim Tiepends somewhat upon 
one's interpretation of what constitutes a college. Leaving out of 
account the 51 county normal schools which were m existence m 
Ohio in 1925-26, there were 68 institutions engaged in training 
teachers in Ohio in that year. Of these institutions 40 are denomma- 
tiond and endowed colleges. They were interested primarily m the 
training of high-school teachers. There are five State-supported 
institutions which in 1925-26 trained 665 P«opl«„ 
teaching and- 524 for elementary teaching. In 192o-26 the county 
normal schools of Ohio trained twice as many students for elemen- 
tary teaching with one year of training as did all of the State 
institutions combined, with their standard of two or more years of 
training. Many students entered the teaching profession after at- 
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. tending the State institutions and other institutions for a period of 
^f;;;'. only one. year. 

; .,1 hare attempted to present a sufficient number of details of tlie 

P situation in Ohio to demonstrate that in one State at least the 

. , ■ problem of the adjustment of the supply of and demand for qualified 

^r-- Jeachers needs attention. The situation may be .innmaiizeu as 

. follows: 

: (1) Too many high-school teachers were being tiT'ned. 

|;r; : (2) Not enough elementary teachers with standard trainin'r were 

14;..; being trained. ° 

|;:: (3) However, those who were traii^cd for elementary teachin'r 

it;= ^"''''^ secure positions due to the large number of 

. " candidates with less tlian standard training for the same 

' position. 

g;, (4) Too many weak agencies were training teachers in Ohio 

Mr:- °{ "lese points have a very definite bearing on tlie prob- 

V. : Jfmof the adjustment of supply and demand. What should 

, . State of Ohio do about suqh a situation? 

I^v - In order to answer this qu^tion it may be profitable for us to con- 

|r . sider the extent to which we wish to accept the principle that the 

r training of teachers is a function of the State. Do we believe that 
all teachers sliould be trained in State institutions? Or do we be- 
1^ . _ lieve that some teachers may be trained in non-State institiitioi^s 
||, winch are approved by the State? In Ohio we have held quite con- 
.v; . sistently to the latter interpretation. Now, if the State is going to 
delegate part of this responsibility for training its teachers to cer- 
lul non-State institutions whicli desire to train them, it seems clear 
■r , that the State should assume the responsibility for determinin'r and 
i '^ Standards which tliese institutions must meet. Prior to 

192< Ohio failed completely in this direction. What it wiU do in the 
future remains to be seen. The policy of the State department of 
education m the past may best be suunilarized bv this statement- 
I'revent a teacher shortage at all costs, regardless of standards " 
When a situation exists such as exists in Ohio, in which many 
teachers with standard training are unable to secure positions or are 
unwilling to accept positions for the salari.^s which are offered and 
in which one-half of all the new teachers possess less than standard 
traming, the State has a very definite responsibility for correcting 
the situation. x\o only irood reason for the certification of teache-s 
with less than satisfactory training would seem to be that a sufficient 
number of teaciiers with satisfactory training is not ^available. 
When a situation exists such as has been described there would seem 
to be a need for raising standards for certification. 

In sucli 0. situation there seems to be clearlv nresented also an 
excellent opportunity to eliminate .liort tcacher-tra; . :,g courses 
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l^^v'&^ich as we in county normal schools in Ohio and in high- i^- 

:'schiool Itaining classes in some States. The county normal schools ' 
one year of training beyond the high school. Since . 
State department of education has followed a policy y 
il?^> Mdoiri^ tovrard the elimination of these institutions. Gounty normal 
l^^ - sc1m)o1s were first established in Ohio in 1914. They were most 
PI / :;^niime in 192^-23, when there ~wei>e^.56* of them in operation, 
. i^' -^ two years there were 52 each year. In 1925-2G 

i ' tlvere were 51. In 192G~27 there were 30. the smallest number si^ice 

these schools had been established. During the present school year jv 
|:?; • there are 13 of these schools operating. 
tf-'/-': . As was stated before, the State should assume the responsibility 
Ijp'v ; for deteruiining the number of new^ teachers needed annually for 
Hr; each type of teaching service. Actually, the State's entire teacher- 
U^y :.^ training program should be guided by such; information, and in ■ 
H^- ' the absence of such information must proceed by hit-or-miss met^ds. 

. Withbut such information it is difficult to understand- how ^ny 'J 
- teacher-trainihg-'institution can hope to determine with any^^dcgroe , 7; 

if :-^ of accuracy the fields for which it should train teachers. In a State • , 

W-;. '- such as O^iio, where so many agencies are engaged in the task of * 

* training its teachers: it is especially impoi-tant that some central 
S X agency should be charged with tlie responsibility of collecting and :} 
^J.: ' disseminating reliable information regarding the teaclier-training 
if^ needs of the State. The State department of education is the proper 
|i ; ' agency to do this work. The teacher-training agencies should be kept 
constantly informed by the State department of education regarding 
the number of teachers for each type of teaching service who will be 
needed for service in the public schools of the State, 

K':,-. The reason for the failure of tlie Stnte deiiartment of education to have such . i 

^ VV important information is iu»t difficnlt to find. The State department of edu- 
cation In Ohio has no division Rf research. Such a dfvislon is absolutely 
necessary in order to secure such vital information as that regarding tlie annual ] . 

1^4 : teacher-training needs of the State. Until the State department of education 
15; is able to establish n well-organized and well-staffed division of research which 
W'l'-: will make annual studies of the teacher-training needs of the State, as Well j 
SK r as of the many other problems on which the department needs reliable iriforma- 
W::- '^^ tiont the teacher-training institutions of the State must continue to train 
^t'^^ teachers more or less by guess. J 
^% Anoiher Important senice which the State departniv^nt of cducntion should 

III ." render to the teacher-training Institutions and to tho public schools of the 
^ . State is hi the problem of the.placement of teachers This again reciuires that 
the department should be in a position to collect nntl disseminate facts. Dur- 
ing that portion of the year when touchers are being placed the State depart- 
ment of education slionld receive frequent and regular reports from the 
^h; : , teacher-training institutions regarding teachers yet to be placed, and from the 
employing officials of the public .schools.^ regarding vacancies to be filled. The 
|;\ Uislitutlons should provide the State ilepartnient of education with complete 
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copies of the credentials which they use iu their placement offices. With 
<■,'.■•■ >- . this infonnatlon at Its disposal, and with an adequate staff for carrying on 
the \york, the State department of education would be in a iwsition to render 
a real service to the schools of the State by seeing, to it that the teuchers 
who were trained were placed in positions for which they were trained 



ADJUSTMENT OF THE SUPPLY OF AND DEMAND 
FOR QUALIFIED RURAL TEACHERS-THE STATE'S 
PROBLEM 

By Chaules Everett Mveks 

Jtcaearvh Secretwy, Petmaylvania State Education Asaooiatioii, ^00 Sorth T>hlrd Stre^:t, 

Uarrisburo, Pa, 

The State's problem in effectively supplying the demahd for quali- 
fied teachers hinges upon the attitude the State takes toward defining 
" qualified teachers." In 1921 Pennsylvania legalized the traditional 
ideal of the profession and made it mandatory that beginning with 
the school year of 1927-28 all persons certified to teach be graduates 
of a standard two-year normal school or its equivalent. The tend- 
ency is strong to interpret the law to mean two years of regular 
resident work in the normal schools or t,eachei*s' colleges. The con- 
ditions have been favorable and the law has been effective for the 
State as a whole, but over 8,000, or about 20 per cent of the elemen- 
tary teachers of the State, are teaching in "one-room schools, and for , 
1926-27 just 23 per cent of these were normal-school graduates. 

Diagram 1 shows how the normal-school graduates in one-room 
schools are distributed over the State by counties. The unexpected 
white areas in the black belt can be accounted for, at least partially, 
by the special attention given to in-service training of various sorts. 

The average length of service of a normal-school graduate in the 
one-room schools is over 12 years,' while Taylor** gives the average 
length of service of all normal-school graduates in the State as less 
than 8 years. Thirty-seven per cent graduated before 1921. 
. It appears ' that jfchere are two rather distinct types of normal- 
school graduates in Pennsylvania who teach in rural schools: First, 
those who for some reason are willing to tench in.iiirai schools for 
many years; and second, those wIjo are forced to accept such posi- 
tions the first or second year out of school. During the last few 
years, with an increasing supply of normal -scliool graduates, the 
second type of teacher is becoming more numerous and in some 
sections has created a problem of social and professional malad- 
justment that i5 really serious. The administration of the law 
requires the superintondL^nt and 3<;hooi board to employ tlve nonnal- 

» Taylor. W. S. l)4'volopiuMit of Prnf(»s>ili>niil Kduoatlon of Tcachcra Jd Pcnnsylyanla. 
293 pp." Lippliicott, Pliiliitlplpliia. 
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: iiihufid 'schob^^ The long average service of normal-school 

"^gfaiSuates in one-teacher schools shows that on the whole they are not 

as s.transi(Bnt:dn' these positions as one dften hears. Whether those 
. who are relatively permanent in one-teacher schools are efficient is 

iinbther question. Why a large proportion of the normal-school 

graduates who teach in rural schools have long service records in 

these schools is also another question. 

. ^ The normal schools of the State train o per cent of their graduates 
for the one-room school positions, which constitute 20 per cent of the 
elementary school positions in the State, whereas 7^/^ per cent of the 
graduates actually teach in these positionsr 

; According to King/ 14 per cont of the one-room schools were 
taught. by normal-school graduates in 1917-18, The number of one- 
room schools has been decreasing during these nine years. There 
were; 1^564 ^hormal-school graduates teaching in these schools in 
.1917-18, as compared with 1.830 in 1926-27, an l crease of 266 in 



nine jl^ears, or about 30 per year. Diagram 2 shows the percentage 
of growth and asks a question. If the .progress during the past nine 
years of intensive effort justifies a prediction, the answer is 77 yeare. 
If the number of one-room schools remain the same as now, adding 
30 normal-school graduates a year, Pennsylvania would reach its 
legal goal in 273 years, * 

From the for',^going facts it would appear self-evident that the 
legal certification requirement of a roinimu.u training of graduation 
from a two-year normal school or its equivalent either hns had little 
appeal to the ouQ-teacher school situation outside of 12 to 15 counties 
or else the methods for achieving the ideal have been impracticable. 
That it is impracticable for the prospective teacher to spend two 
years' time and $l,f)00 to $2.0()0 to qualify for an eight months' job 
at $100 a . month does not need presentation. The generalization 
that tlie salary schedule and certification are the foundation for a 
State program for the professional preparation of teachers is eas^y to 



* K)n<:. Li? Hoy Albert. Status of the lUirnl Teacher in reiinsylvnula, U, S. Bureau of 
Education, Bui. No. 34. 1021. 



defend. But the value of au ideal will be established before a pro- 
fession is justified in exerting itself to make it operative. It is 
reasonable to start with the assumption that professional efficiency 
^vdll be increased by specialized training, but educators have been too 
free to accept common observation evidence and philosophizing in 
building up the iiacure of the training. 

. Last year 13 State teacher-training institutions and the research 
division of the Pennsylvania State Education Association attempted 
to coordinate their work in 14 separate units of the same experiment 
to determine" the effect upon pupil learning when the pupils were 
taught : 

1. By normal-school graduates from the regular rural course. 

2. By normal-school graduates from other than the rural course. 

3. By relatively untrained teachers. 

Twelve units of the study were completed and the results are 
being interpreted. More reliable and more extensive data of the 
same nature are being collected in a different manner this year and 
the organization is expected to continue this year's plan on for several 
y«»ars. Other States and institutions should organize similar studies 
ho that the i&ndings in Pennsylvania may be classed either as local 
or general. 

Diagram 3 is presented to show that there is more than personal 
opinion or logic to justify raising the question as to the effectiveness 
of present normal-school training for rural teachers. Seventy-seven 
per cent of the one-teacher schools were taught by nonnormal-school 
graduates, yet the learning efficiency of their pupils ranks highest. 
Undoubtedly, there is a constantly increasing percentage of normal- 
school graduates as the size of school increases. This would indicate 
a negative correlation between professional preparation of teachers 
and the learning efficiency of pupils. These results may appear 
startling to some, but they represent the general trend of aU standard 
test data which I hav*5 been able to interpret from the Virginia State 
survey to the present, though all these sttidies emphasize conclu- 
sions in harmony with professional tradition about the superiority 
of the urban school. Diagram 4 (the black bars alone) represents 
■ the same data as Diagram 3, presented in the customary manner. 
Each diagram is equally true, but each represents a different fact. 

When the " back-to-the-f arm " movement made no headway or 
constantly got people into trouble, it eventually evolved that it was 
highly undesirable from almost every point of view. It is untenable 
that professional preparation of teachers is undesirable, but present 
evidence and past experience justify a searching inquiry into the 
desirability of the type of preparation ordinarily approved. Upon 
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iipn does the legal definition of "qualified teachers" 
lustification is there for the usual normal-school curricu- 

teachersjl The answers are one, namely, professional 
philosophy unverified. The real need at present is the 
testmg of promising theories. Personally, I would 

economic waste for Pennsylvania to spend more than 




2-t 



3-t 



4-t 5-8-t 3rdC • 2nd C 



tuai learning sffldency In schools of varylny ijlze; basea upon stnna- 
8 In school achievement, mental ability, ana lenj^th of school term 

lent to exi>and and extend the present type of training 

training which appeals to me as well worth trying, 
, is suggested by experiments in measuring the results 
ipervision," ^ or more accurately described as in-service 



The Valus of Supervision. Warwick ana York. 1921. 
!tln No. 74. Inaiana State Department of Public Instruction, 1924 
erslJ^^S^ Efficiency In Supervision ana Teaching. Teachers. Col- 

^sfnTfol^'" °' SuporrlsJon In the Kural School, of 
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professional education. A few years of teaching under such direc- 
tion emanating, possibly, from the teachers' colleges and »the county 
:\. superintendent's office might be shown to merit ivjnormal-school 
- diploma. It is altogether possible, personally I think probable, that 
^.' the xailure of the legal requirement of graduation from k normal 
Lchool to become fully effective in one-teacher schools may not be 
due at all to the high standard but to the type of training the stand- 
ard represents. Even a higher standard of a different type might 
be supported under present conditions if it wei-e made to order to fit 
those conditions. 

EDUCATIONAL, MENTAL AND CHRONOLOGICAL AGES OF EIGHTH GRADE 
PUPILS IN SCHOOLS OF VARYING SIZE 




1-tchr. 2-tohr. 3-tchr- 4-tohr. 5-8-tchr. 3rd Claaa One City 
■iBducsLtlonal Age ^tf Montal Ago Chronological Ago 

DiAClLVM 4 

It may be feasible for many normal schools to inaugurate the type 
of experiment in supervision referred to above with the added ele- 
iment of measuring the acquisition of knowledge by the teacher and 
comparing her general professional growth with that of similar 
persons who go through the traditional resident courses. The set-up 
for the experiments should include such formal instruction as is 
thought desirable with classes meeting on certain Saturdays and 
during the summer. It should be determined ]::st what preparation 
can be secured best on the job and what can H ^:ecured best- in 
residence. 

Such a pluP for giving professional training has, in my opinion, 
the following advantages over resident training : 
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1. It,is cheaper. If one teacher trainer, with a total cost of $5,000, 
were assigned 50 rural teachers, the cost would be $100 per year per 
teacher, or $400 for four years' training. The resident training costs 
the State about $400 each year, or $800 or more for each graduate, 
and in addition the graduate has been to greater expense without 
any earning income. Hence, the cost to the State -jhould be less than 
half the present cost and the total cost to the individual only a pit- 
tance compared with resident study. 

2. The waste due to failure to teach is eliminatc^d and that due to 
short service is minimizeTl. 

3. The proposed in-service training would tend to select trainees 
who have grown up in one-teacher schools and who are already 
skilled in living under rural conditions. 

4. The trainee develops in the environment of her work and learns 
to idealize what she is doing as she grows in efficiency. I believe that 
(By^ry worker should idealize his job rather than some other job. 
Rural teaching is different from urban teaching, and it is impossible 
to do a good job of training for one in the environment of the other 
or when the other is idealized. Who would think of training a 
dentist in a school for oculists, or what reason is there for a teacher 
of dentistry to feel that it is his bounden duty to inform his students 
concerning the methods of the oculist and idealize the advantages of 
that profession ? 

The big challenge to educators to-day is to develop professional 
informatipn through scientific experimentation. The field of rural 
education in general and the training of rural teachers in particular 
offers an exceptional opportunity for such activity. We know that 
the type of experiment advocated here will , pay big dividends in 
terms of pupil advancement, and if we can show that it meets the 
need for the professional preparation of teachers we shall have made 
a great and effective stiide in professional Icnowledge and efficiency. 

STATE LEGISLATION AND REGULATIONS TO GUAR^ 
ANTEE AN ADEQUATE PROFESSIONAL STAFF FOR 

RURAL^SCHOOL POSITIONS 

I 

By Ned Dearborn, 
state Department of Etljcation, Ncxo York 

An adequate professional staff for rural-school positions is 
dependent upon such a variety of factors that it is unsouncl to divide 
or scatter the responsibility for leadership in the solution of this 
problem. There is a diversity of types of professional work to be 
done in the rural schools which is commonly expressed by such terms 
as teaching, supervision, and administration. In addition to various 
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types of service there are many types of schoolf classified as rural 
schools. The most commonly accepted definition of a rural school 
is that school which is located in a comumnity of 2,500 population or 
less. In addition to teachers and supervisors of the regular elemen- 
tary and secondary school subjects there are teachers and supervisors 
of special subjects. From the standpoint of administration rural 
schools are' classified from the one-room elementary school to the 
large- consolidated school including an elementary department, a 
junior high scliool, a senior high school, and all of the special 
features which modern education has introduced. 

The quality of the personal service which is secured for rural 
schools is determined in large part by ilie worlcin<|, :jonditions of the 
rural school, by the living conditions of the rural community, and by 
the financial remimeration for rural-school service. All these matters 
are in turn in large part dependent upon the wealth and taxing power 
of the local school district, the unit cf educational administration, 
and the supplementary financial assistance given by the State. The 
importance of comparing working and living conditions and finan- 
cial rewards with the same fa-jtors in urban schools apd with other 
occupations must not be overlooked. These factors, mterrelated as 
they are and forming a very complex problem as they do, determine ■ 
very largely the conditions of supply and demand. 

With the distribution of natural wealth and acquired wealth as 
uneven as it is, it is perfectly clear that some school districts, par- 
ticularly in those States where the local school district is small, will 
be less able to pay for adequate educational facilities than others. 
Good school aduujM3tration/iias long since concluded that under such 
circumstances the State is under obligations to equalize the ediica- 
tional opportunities for all of its school children by increasing the 
amoimt of State subsidy for local school districts. Where any 
extended plan of State subsidy is in operation there has been a com- 
panion policy of State direction and control. Therefore, it seeJiis in 
this discussion we may,^eg:n with the assinnption that there should 
be a centralized plan of State direction and control. 

The second assumption has to do with the rehitive amount of legis- 
lation and State hoard of education regulaticvis providing an ade- 
quate piofessional staff for runil school positions. Due to the fact 
that State legislature^ are concerned with a great v-uriety of matters 
outside of the field of public-school service, it may be assumed that 
the formulation of policies and regulations for the administration 
and supervision of educational procedures should be left in the hands - 
of a special board or commission created for the purpose. Such a 
practice has ample precedent in practically every phase of State 
work. , For example, in New York State we have State departments 
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; for % administration of farms and markets, audit and control, bank- 
ing, charity, ciyil service, conservation, correction, executive, health 
insurajice, labo^lft^, mental hygiene, public service, public works! 
.. btate taxation find finance— also education. When such departments 
,are created by the Sta^e legislature, and when their acts ars as closely 
supervised as ^bey are by the lejiislfjture through the granting of 
appropriations it is desirable that legislation should be reduced tn a 
niinimum.' Dissatisfaction with the policiss and regulations of a 

-'btate department is very definitely reflected and at, an early date in 
the appropriations granted by State legislatures. 

• In view of the foregoing assumptions, the following recommenda- 
faons-aro made wi.!> reference to State legislation effecting the guar- 
anty of^ an adequat- professional staff for rural-school posit-'ons: 

(1) Tliere should be a law creating as an integral part of the 
btato government an education department charged with the general 
management and supervision of all public educational work of the 
btate. The determination of policies of the State department of 
education should rest with a State board of education upon the 
recommendation of the responsible head .of the Slate departirent 
qf. education, namely, the State commissioner, of education. The 
State board of education should be a lay board and nonpolitical in 
character. In New York the State board of education is known 
as the board of regents, the membership of which is three more 
than the existing number oX judicial districts of the State The 
liiemhcrs are elected by joint ballot of both houses of the legiskture 
and for a term of year.s corresponding to the number of members of 
the board. The members of the State-boartrof education should serve 
without salary and should be so elected that the membership is 
rotatmg. The result of the plan in" New York is a State board of 
education unhampered by political affiliations and representative of 
the entire population of the State. 

(2) There should be a law authorizing the State department of 
education, through its chief executive, to formulate and admini-^^er 
subject to the approval of the State board of education, necessary 
policies and regulations. Tlie State department of education all 
members of which should be appointed by the State board of educa- 
tion on the recommendation of the Siate commissioner of education 
should bo professional people whose knowledge of conditions affectint^ > 
education and whose training and experience as educators fit theiS^ 
for the heavy responsibility of formulating and executing po'icies— 
the State hoard, of education, a lay k.ard, as indicated before, servin'r 
as a necessary check. " 

^ (3) There should be a law providing for required subventions by 
the legislature through appropriation acts: (a)" To enable the State 
board of education to organize and maintain an adequate staff of 
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assistants for the State commissioner of educatii*?^ in the State de- 
partment of education; (&) to enable the establishment imd ;.riainte- 
nance of adequate facilities for an eliective piO<i;ram of p/eparation 
for administrators, supervisors, and teachers; fu) to ( izlle local 
school districts to create and operate an effective program of educa- 
tion in terras, of adequate personnel, grounds, buildings, and 
equipment. 

(4) There should be laws making possible the establishment of 
local school units adequate in size to solve the problems of local 
taxation and to provide for effective local educational administration 
and supervision. It has already been pointed out how dependent the 
program for the preparation of teachers is even u^x)n the size of the 
taxing unit and upon the size of the administrative and supervisory 
unit. 

Th^se proposed ia^vs related to State subsidy are essential to a 
sound legal foundation for an educational program and will provide 
a second check upon the educational policy proposed by the State 
department of education. There are relatively few policies which do 
not call for financial subsidy when administered effectively, and even 
though the State board of education approves the policies it is still 
necessary to nave indirect approval of the State legislature v.s repre- 
sented by appropriation acts. Thus the people of the State are pro- 
tected against fanatical or ill-advised educational administration and 
supervision. It is a matter of record in New York State, for ex- 
ample, where there is a degree of centralization of power not exist- 
ing in some , States, that educational legislation not meeting the 
approval of the people of the State is at once repealed by the legisla- 
'ture and that unpopular policier requiring financial support are 
rendered ineffective due to the failure of the legislature to make the 
necessary appropriations. At all times legislation and policies of 
the State department of education are subject to the scrutiny and 
appraisal of the public, and no official of a State department of 
education who has sei-ved for even a brief period of time in an im- 
portant administrative position would be unwise enough to attempt 
to enforce <0 policy which met with widespread and vigorous oppo- 
sition.' The wise administrator will "make haste slowly "—assuring 
progress which is stable and therefore enduring. Thus the principles 
of democracy are preserved in education. 

In referring to the policies of a State department of education it 
is understood *that they are always subject to the approval of the 
State board t^' education on the recommendation of the State com- 
missioner of education. This, in addition to providing the neces- 
sary balance U^tween professional zeal and the practical demands of 
the layman, provides for the location of responsibility which avoids 
confusion in administration. The recommendation of the commis- 
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: ; sioner of education provides for the proper qoordinntion of the activ- 
ities of the Stute department of education and unifies the program in 
such a way that the State board of education under this plan is not 
• . called upon to digest a vast quantity of unrelated proposals. 

: (1) The State department of education should establish and inain- 

|- . tfiin a system of records and reports showing annually the instruc- 

r tional service needs of all phases of rural-sehuol work. Without an 

adequate system of records and reports no one can determine policies 
which will insure an adequate professional stalf for rural schools. 
. For example, how many teachers for the one-room rural schools should 

|: be provided by a Stato each year ? The question can not be answered 

g unless one knows the number of new positions created, the number 

J; of positions made vacant by withdrawals from the profession, or 

by transfers to other types of service from one-room rural-schoof 
^i : teaching, and the number of transfers made from one school to 

another of the same type. Without informauoTi of this kind the 
State officer responsible for this work can only guess, and even though 
jj^ he has a low percentage of error in his guessing he is handicapped 

}r: . by reason of the lack of objective data which strengthen his Influence 

with both th^ scliool and the general public, and which enable him 
to make progress more rapidly than the best guesser could hope to 
[.'■ make. , 

(2) The State department of education should establish and 
. maintain adequate facilities for tlie preparation of all classes of in- 
^y structional service. This involves the consideration of such ques- 

i; tibns as the kind of facilities desired, the extent of facilities provided, 
±^ and their distribution throughout the State to serve more effectively 
f • the needs of the entire State. 

;i : (3) There should be xmification of training facilities for the 

-v: various phases of professional service for rural schools. Experience 

fj^' teaches us that it is unsound to depend upon local training units to 

I develop their own standards. In the first place, a local trainiiig- 

school administrator is rarely in a position to Icnow the needs of an 
: entire State, and, f uilhermore, he is subject to the pressure of local 
iH-ides^and the ui'ge of personal ambition. Such matters as admis- 
p. ■■ sion requirements, length of curricula, Idnds of curricula, quaiifica- 
y:. tions of faculty members, compensation for faculty members, teach- 

ing load, library facilities, training-school facilities, equipment needs, 
^ and graduation requirements indicate a sericR of problems which, 

j:; unless administered according to a set of minimum standards, will 

kad to endless confusion. Not only should the training facilities 
for rural-school service be unified in terms of a State program, but 
they should be properly coordinated with tUe facilities for the prepa- 
ration of professional service for urban communities. With proper 
;; coordination, a substantial economy can be effected in terms of time, 
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effort, and money expended. Without such coordination the unfor- - 
tunate differences which exist in the standards for rural-school work 
and for city-school work will be accentuated rather than diminished. 
The educational outcomes for rural-school children and for city- 
school children are in the main identical. Environmental conditions 
may result in a variation of methods of organization and of teaching, 
hut the importance of preparation of rural-school teachers can not 
be overemphasized in developing a proprram for the preparation of 
this group in every way as adequate as the preparation of teachers 
for urban schools. The coordination of all training facilities is 
essential in bringing this to pass. 

(4) The State certification of teachers and school officers sbouM 
be coordina^ with the teacher-training program of the State. It 
is not difficui^to-find States where the responsibility for the formu- 
lation and administration of certification is indirectly, if at all, 
related to the teacher -training program. When such a condition 
obtains the certification program may become a serious obstacle to 
progress in developing t\n adequate teacher-training program. In 
those States whi -e teacher certification and teacher training are coor- 
dinated State certification may very readily lend itself to the im- 
provement of classroom service throughout the State by assisting 
rather than obstructing the development of a teacher-training 
program. 

(5) The improvement of training and certification standards 
should be determined in large part by the law of supply and demand- 
It would be absurd to prepare 3,000 teachers for the rural schools 
of a given State each year when only 1,500 were required. Some 
margin, probably 10 or 15 per cent over^the demand, would be de- 
sirable to provide for geographical limitations in placement and 
also to provide a margin of safety for selection, although the mar- 
gin can be reduced as standards for admission and graduation are 
improved. 

(6) In tlie early part of this discussion it was pointed out that 
there are many factors to be considered in tlio solution of the 
problem of an adequate supply of a professionally trained staff for 
rural schools. It therefore becomes important that the State de- 
partment of education formulate and administer regidations which 
will relate to established policies and which will provide for ade- 
quate control and direction in such matters as records and re]X)rts 
of supply and demand, certification, selection of prospective 
teachers, length and kind of training curricula, graduation require- 
ments for training centers, training faculty qualifications, buildings 
and equipment for training centers, distribution of funds, size of 
taxing and administrative school units, rural-school curricula, and 
standards for rural-school buildings, grounds, and equipment. 
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Working conditions being so strong a factor in the selection of 
work by. prospective teachers, it is obvious thai factors which at 
first thought are only indirectly related to the preparation of teachers 
and. school officers are ;n the last analysis factors of very great con- 
sequence and factors dt^serving the most careful consideration. 

This^ discussion might be summarized (1) by urr^ing only that 
legislation which will authorise the creation of a professional body 
of control and direction and which will provide funds for adequate 
professional leadership and service— all checked directly by a lay 
board and indirectly by the legislature through its appropriation 
acts; (2) by advocating a central State control which is able to 
study the problems of rural-school service, and empowered, under 
proper. check, to formulate and administer policies; and (3) by ever 
keeping in mind the many factoids related to and affecting the prepa- 
ration ot rural-scliool teachers and officers and by appreciating the 
inestimable value of a well-prepared professional staff for our im- 
portant but relatively neglected rural schools. 

APPLICATION OF STANDARD COURSES TO THE SPECIAL- 
IZED NEEDS OF RURAL TEACHERS 

K. L. Bunting 
Sat^ Houston State Teachers College, Tci'an 

What are the special needs of rural teachers and how can these 
needs be supplied through the courses of our teacher-training institu- 
tions? The special needs of rural teachers are tliose knowledges, 
skills, and appreciations required to meet the special needs of rural 
education; and these needs can be supplied through a curriculum for 
rurar teachers sufficiently differentiated as to special courses provid- 
ing those special knowledges, skills, and appreciations needed. Stated 
in general terms, that is the substance of our dominant philosophy 
of rural education to-day. I wish that generally accepted specific 
answers could be given, for these questions are now claiming the 
serious attention of normal school and teachers college administra- 
toi-s and rural educationists in practically every section of the Na- 
tion. To hasten the time wh^n satisfactory specific answers can be 
made, the policy makers of tliese institutions and rural-editcation 
theorists need to enter into m^ore effective cooperation in the ftiatter. 
At present the policy makers are nsking for clearer and more convinc- 
ing answers as a basis for their platming than the educationists are 
able to give, while the educationists are asking the administrators 
for better opportunities than they have heretofore generally afforded 
for working out solutions io these problems. The fact is that as yet 
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• adequate research and adminu^trative provision for making adequate 
research regarding these issues have been altogether too limited. 

In spite of' the abovo facts, material progress has been made in 
many phases of rural education, particularly in its philosophical 
aspect. Almost unanimous agreement among the leaders has be^u 
reached 6n the point that the general objectives of rural education 
are identical with the objectives of education in general. This agree- 
ment clarifies a number of situations, especially the one having to.do^ 
with subject-matter content. We are no longer troubled with the 
idea that we should equip teachers with a knowledge of special sub- 
ject matter calculated to make the rural child more rural in ovder to 
keep him on the farm. 

If the objectives of rural education are identical with those of 
urban education one might ask. Why this increasing demand for 
specialized training for rural teachers? It is that certain special 
requirements inherent ir* the rural-school situation may be properly 
met. Caniey and Brim'* block out a program of community I'ela- 
tions of the rural school that throws some light upon the question. 
' They ^70i'ld have the rural school (1) to.provide a standard educa- 
tion for rural children of legal school age; (2) to educate the com- 
mimity into an adequate support and appreciation of education; (3) 
to cooperate with other agents— health officers, social leaders, county 
librarians, religious workers, farm and home demonstration agents, 
etc.— in such of their activities as are educative to children of school 
age and ability: (4) to stimulate the establishment or regeneration 
of other comniunity activities or agencies, when lacking or dormant, 
that will supplement the work of the school and minister to the 
essential needs of children; and (5) in certain baclrsvard places to 
stimulate all phiuses of rural progress. In addition to these five 
responsibilities which both Carney and Brim, as I rend them, assign 
to the rural school, one or the other of them deems the following 
functions legitimate: (1) To furnish information for putting adults 
of the community in touch with public and private agencies of 
county. State, and national scope which will contribute to their 
V cultural or vocational well'ure; (2) to extend the community func- 
tions oL-the^^chool to adult education, both cultural and vocational, 
wheny^Ehe essential needs of children have been properly met: and 
(3) to afford the community a (jood citizen in the person of the 
teacher. Most of the above-implied requirements would not be 
mffcfe of city teachers, but they are specific obligations of the rural 
teacher, as these forward thinkers view them— obligations which. 

* under present conditions, the rural teacher ought to shoulder. 

«* Carney, Mabol. U%-Ulmate communlt.v n-liitlons of rural soliools- Journal of Rural 
Education. 2: 38o-3(>2.- 

» Brim, 0- G. Community r»»latioi>8 of rural elementary schools. Journal of Rural 
EducnUon. 2 : 441-449. 
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p|||;•i:j^^^^ job of the rural teacher, not ueces- 

P^';| ^ but as it now exists in the United States, 

pIS: : -^^'^ different from that of a corresponding teachen in 

systems; \ Here we have two iines of evidence that 
ip i y ^ is a specialized task. To exactly 

^l ;- the extent that is a specialized one, the rural teacher's 

Wip: . are specialized. To that same extent should her preparation 

ll^;; . be differentiated from that of other teachers, for, according to the 
' most universally approved principle of American educatipn, there 
should be specific preparation for each particular type of work to 
' be done— a principle based primarily upon the pronouncement of 
00 inany contemporary psychologists that appreciations, judgments, and 

^ - drills are specific and not general. 
1^1;: ;.i4nalysis and classification of the numerous elements and factors 
^ of our rural educational situation reveal three major needs peculiar 
■ ■ y^^^ American rural schools. Each of these needs , de- 

^K^^^ : by tl;e teacher. These needs are, (1) a 

pg;: ; different type of organization from the graded city school; due to the 
0r\ problem of many grades ^per teacher and different aditainistrative 
11^ V ^^binery; (2) different ^omm'inity relations, dT:e t^ different soc)o- 
. logical conditions; and (3) different subject-matter approach and 
11*5: emphasis, due to the special environment and background experience 
|:r: : of rural children. Corresponding to these three requirements of the 
S^^i ' rural school are three major specialized needs of rural teachers, 
jf- These are (1) A knowledge of and skill, in organizing and managing 
p: * the niost efficient type of rural school— an organizational and man- 
1^:;! agerial need; (2) a knowledge of and tact in promoting and ushig 
Uki desirable rural social institutions and cultural resources— a socio- 
11^/^; |- logical need; and (3) an apprecation of the rural environment and 
li^' ^ ®^^^^^iice which will make possible the best approach and emphasis 
Ij; \ upon subject matter— a curricular need. In addition to the needs 
|| just mentioned, which may be thought of as inherent to rural teach- 
|t ^PS therefore permanent, one temporary need should be recog- 

nized. This is the need for professional enthusiasm for rural teach- 
ing, a sense of worthiness of the position, and.spccial fitness for filling 
fp-P ■ it, the benefits of a constructive esprit de corps among the 300,000 
1^; - or more rural teachers of the Nation. 

|vv ^ Any curriculum that.supplies each of these needs, whether it be a 
|;- two, three, or four year curriculum, will have to offer a number of 
W^r'.'.' specialized courses. The minimum amount of specialization at all 
adequate to ^ satisfactory program requires the following differen- 



tiation 



|J : . 1, Om special course in rural eckucaimn. — This course might well 

be organized around four major units. The first unit would treat 



i 



i^McOuffey. Verne. An nnal>8ls of the job of the rural elementary teacher. Unpub- 
lished. 
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pH^.:^of ;rural-sch^ and management. Grouping, classifi- 

^tvv catidnj Standardization, score cards, libraries, records, reports, attend- 
te ^ ince, program ^ m teacher i^ersonality as a control factor, 

||f^>r discipline, aiid school sanitatioii would be among the essential topics. 

curriculum adjustments. Some of 
^i^- ths necessary topics would bo the aim of rural education, special 
needs oi rural children, use of rural resources, adapting subject matter 
to rural experience, project teaching in rural schools, experimental 
I: V .rural schools, notable rural courses of study, and collei:tiiig and pre- 
11': ' 'serving teaching materials. Unit 3 should evaluate various extra- 
If : : curricular activities of rural schools. Some of the i^hief topics 
iii: ;' needing consideration are: Rural recreation, excursions, community 
I : rural welfare organizations, the school as social center, club work, 
If^ • pageants, exhibits, and rural dramatics. The fourth unit would 
i??^ v treat of rural-^ supervision and administration. For . rural 
rfv-; supervisors and administi'ators this should be expanded into a full 
V course or even into separate distinct courses for both supervision 
li ';: / and administraticfli. For the classroom teacher such topicj should 
be considered as the aim of supervision, the aim of administration, 
the relation of teacher and supervisor, teacher rating, professional 
growth, consolidation, financed/surveys, The use of standard tests, 
school law, etc. ^ 

■ 2. Ot^ speoUxl cowse m mmL sociology md economics, — ^As in the 
coui'se in rural education, the wealth of material to be considered 
Is su great that selection of topics has to be madfi on the. basis of 
what is most essential rather than as to what is merely useful to tlie 
rural teacher. No course is likely to be given time enough to cover 
all the helpful topics. Among those to be foxmd in any ^ such course, 
however, should be cooperation, implications of isolation, surveys, 
child labor, tenancy, standards of living, health, recreation, rural- 
urban relations, communication, production, marketing, incomes, 
conservation of natural resources, the v\xci}\ church, the rural press, 
rural welfare organizations, credit agencies, government, taxation, 
freight rates, and the rural heritage of the Nation. This course 
should supply the teacher with an appreciation of rural life and 
qualify her to deal tactfully with country folk. 
: 3*: Graded practice teaching^ at least six weeks of which must be 
specialized practice in one-teacher and consolidated rural schools, the 
student actually living in the community in which she does her prac- 
tice work and sharing in the conduct of related community activities 
during her training period, 

4. Special or additional topics and pro jects vfithin regular subject- 
matter courses — geography, arithmetic, civics, physiology, nature 
studj^, art, etc. - 
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; ; :'5.. In addition to the above-o\ttlined differeutiated class work every 
: prospective rural teacher should bp aflEoi-ded active meinbership in a 
rubral studerU orffmization ov eouTitry life club. When sponsored by 
capable and enthusiastic professoi^ the association in such a club 
will contribute largely to the growth of professional pride in rural 
teaching and the development of a wholesome morale among rural 
teachers. 

These are the courses generally thought sufficient in differentiating 
curricula for rural teachers from those .of city teachers. The extent 
of; thoroughness with which they supply the needs of rural teachers 
Uoi)ends, of course- upon vhe preparation of the instructors who 
direct the work and the amount of time that is given to each specific 
course. 

The rural education path is well beaten to this point of rather 
geneial agreement upon the special needs^of rural teachers and upon 
the differentiated courses thought adequate to supply those needs. 
Beyond that point the route of the path is still largely in the hands 
of our professional trail blazers. There is the most diverse practice 
in the way these courses appear in the different curricula, , the amount 
of time and credit given them, and the content of the courses them- 
selves. One feels justified in sa^ ing that there are no stmdard 
courses in this country for rural toachers. There are many varia- 
tions of a rather common pattern, but no course anywhere of which 
I Imow that has boon professionally constructed, experimentally ap- 
plied, and comparatively proved worthy of adoption as standard. 
Rural-teacher training is in sore need of just such scientific evalu- 
ation of the ideas now favored regarding curricula for rural teachers. 

Lacking guidance of such researches, we are proceeding along 
the trial au.. error way upon the basis of our beist guesses to the 
construction of curricula designed to accomplish our ends of giving 
the rural youth of America as adequate public-school service as is 
afforded our urban children. Recent investigations have found that 
the two-year curriculum was the mpdel type of rural curriculum in 
the publicly supported teacher-training institutions of the Nation in 
1927. Theoretically, I think there is great danger to the cause of 
rural education in allowing the two-year curriculum to become the 
typical one for rural teachers. The rural job is generally conceded 
to be the most difficult professional position in American schools. 
For service of equal quality a better prepared teacher is required in 
the rural school with its many subjects, many grades, and poorer 
supervision thau is required in our city schools, where l:hey are ask- 
ing and getting teo'^hers with three and four years of preparation. 
A democratic counv y that can afford such preparation for its city 
teacliers should provide at least as nmch for those who teach in 
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the country places. It is a fundamental obligation of such a society 
to provide equal public educational opportunity to all its youth alike. 
Hence every school administrator and teacher, both urban and rural, 
in behalf of our national ideals as well as in justice to the 11,000,000 
children in our rural and village schools, should think and phm 
for the future in terras of the three and four year curricuhnn for 
rural teachers" since it has becorae the standard among city teachers. 
In the meantime the two-year curriculum fits in with practice and we 
must deal with it. This obligiites us to Us b^ist possible organization. 

Because of its shorter preparatory period, the tv;o-yt .r curriculum 
presents greater difficulty than any otiier iu the administration of 
the differentiation recommended above. To sho^v how this speciali- 
zation can be provided for, even iu a tw^-y' ar 2):'0gram, I submit the 
following proposed, not standard^ two-year curriculum for high- 
school gi-aduates preparing for one-teacher schools and the elemen- 
tary grades of consolidated schools. This was worked out in the 
rural education major course at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versityj and thus embodies the viewpoint of that department as well 
as the coiisensus of opinion of some 100 graduate students of the 
department. Most of these students are responsible rural education 
leaders in their respective States which compose practically the en- 
tire Nation. This curriculum is planned on a three-unit basis, of 
which this is unit 1 for what might be called Group A for administra- 
tive purposes. Units 2 and 3 for Groups B and C are identical with 
this, save for adaptations which enable an institution with limited 
training facilities to care for a larger number of students. Figures, 
in the first column indicate recitation or laboratory hours per week; 
those in the second column, quarter credit hours. 

Proposed curriculum for Uighr school graduates preparing for cne-t earlier schools 

FIRST YEAR 



Pint term 



Obscrvatbn and par- 
tloipaUon...! 

IntroducUon to tench> 
ing 

Geography 

Nature study 

Industrial arts (pri- 
mary) 

Library method 

WoeWy themes 



Reci- 
tation ' 

or Quar 
labO' ter , 
rotory credit! 
hourshours 

per I 
week I 



Reci- 
tation 



Second term 



Group teaching i 

Educntloiial psy- 
chology 

Arithmf^tlc 

General science (bio- 
logical) 

Physical education 
and games 



labo- 



Quar- 

ter 

ratory; credit 
hourshours 
per 
week 



5 

5 

5 
1 



20 j 17H 



Third term 



Reel 
tation 

or 
labo- 
ratory 
hours 

per 
week 



Room practice and 
begin Aor^ 

Technique of teach- 
ing and measure- 
ments , 

Reading method 

Nature study and 
agriculture 

Health education.... 



Quar- 
ter 
credit 
hours 



2pi 



fj3 
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Proposed currioulAim for high*9Chool craducU^ preparing for one-teacher 

adiooU — Coiir.iuued 

SECOND YEAS 



First term 



Firat »ir wfeks 

Rural education ^ 

Ruro! sociology and 

economics ^ 

Music. , 

Physical education 

and games 



Reci- 
tation 

or 
lu bo- 
ra tory 
hours 

week 



Second tix weeks 

Rural-school teach- 
ing » ; 

Community activities 
and school lunch 



Quar' 
ter 
credit 
Iiotirs 



4 



16H 



Second term 



He J' 
Cat f 0^3 

■iT 

kibo- 
ratorj' 
hours 
per 

week 



Special practice. 

History and princi- 

Eles of education., 
itory and civics.. 
General science 
(physical and 

chemical) 

Drawhig and art 
appreciation. 



Quar- 
ter 
cr«dit 
hours 



3 
5 



4 

•2H 



16 



Third term 



Reci- 
tation 

or 
labo- 
ratory 
hours 

per 
week 



Consolidated room 
practice and be- 
ginners » ; 

Language method..., 
C h ildren 's li tera tare 
Industrial arts (in- 
termediate) 

Principles of sociol- 
ogy und economics. 



Quar- 
ter 
credit 
hours 



3 
3 



25 16H 



I Especially diilercntiatod for rural students. 

Space demands that the curriculum speak for itself. The fact 
that ev^eryone will probably wish to make at least some changes in 
it tends to substantiate the claim that we do not as yet have stand- 
ard courses for the preparation of rural teachers in ihis country. 
I think that you possibly would want to make us many changes in 
any curru ulum that might have been presented. 



IN-SERVICE TRAINING FOR RURAL-SCHOOL TEACHERS- 
NEEDS AND FACILITIES 

By E. L. Hknduicjcs 
Pre«i<r^Ki Vmtral M^issouH State Teachers College, Warrmshurg, Ifo. 

E(iuality of educational opportunities is a farce in America. . 
Within the present month I left a city-school system with modern 
facilities to visit a one-room rural school with none. This rural 
school is located on a hard-surfaced highway leading from Wash- 
ington to San Francisco. Airplanes carry mail over it. It is within 
view of several other rural schools not unlike itself. From its 
physical elevation it looks do\vn on the county seat and a l?!?ite 
teachers' college. Tliis rural school has a total of four pupils. 
It has ?>o library. Its untrained teacher receives a salary of $C0 
a month. She admitted her dissatisfaction. 

There is no greater problem in the field of education than the one- 
room rural school, and we have more than 150,000 of them. If we 
keep the world safe for democracy, the rural child must have educa- 
tional oppo:»tunitie.s equal to those of the city children. Educa- 
tion must prepare for rural as well as city life. Where there is 
no vision the people perish." 
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Mussolini proposes a new electoral law in Italy wherein universal 
suffrage will be abolished and only the fit will have the right to 
vote. Has not the Italian dictator uncovered a fundamental weak- 
ne!3s in our form of government ? He says : 

When the sheep lead the shepherd, when soldiers can conduct a campaign 
better than trained generals, when stiilors can command a battleship in action, 
then democracy will be a safe form of government. 

If Mussolini were a schoolmaster he might say that when rural 
schools are equal to city schools in equipment, length of term, and 
when they have teachers so well teuined that they can lead adminis- 
trators, conduct educational campaigns, and command a battle in 
action, then ; we shall have equulity of educational opportunities. 
Education fails to function i?; rural districts as certainly as democ- 
racy fails to function in a national election. WilfDurant says that 
we Hiake education a disqualification for office in America. Have 
you never seen the ignorant lock down upon the rnan who chances 
to be educated? A democracy that functioiis requires that all its 
citizens be educated. 

The teacher in the rural school is paid $750 a year and a city 
teacher is paid $1,900. .The one has one year of experience without 
supervision and the other has five years of experience with super- 
vision. The one teacher is a high-school graduate and the other a 
college graduate. The rural school has a library of 100 books and 
the city school has a library of 5,000 books. 

The Indiana rural education survey committee shows that only 
40 per cent of the one-room rural teachers become identified with 
the community where they teach. Reasons given for the desire to 
change their locations are as follows; Fewer grades to teach, better 
buildiiigs, better supervision and administration-, better salaries, and 
better living conditions. 

I desire to remind you of the imti'uctianol rather than the admims- 
trative needs of in-service training for rural-school teachers. How 
may the rural-school teacher securf^ in-service training? The im- 
portance of this question appears when we realize that, if proper 
training and administration were given the rural schools, one year 
at least could be saved each child in attendance. This in itself 
would be a gain of 350,000 years. 

If the economic and social conditions invite the rural teacher 
with no professional training and little academic preparation, how 
may she secure in-service training? 

I have before me a list of 33 methods of improvement while in 
ser^ r'^e. I shall not name them all. I prefer rather to remind 
you that this training may be secured (1) through activities outside 
the schoolroom or (2) by help within. Among the outside activi- 
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^Jies is attendance at district, State, and National meetings. Another 
. outside help is the extension center. Correspondence study may help. 
The sumiJicr school is of more positive value, as its popularity ..would 
indicate. The greatest opportunity for in-service training is within 
the system in which one te^iclies, for the public-school system is our 
greatest laboratory for experimentation. 

Of the many internal facil'tics for in-service training I have time 
to indicate but one. This is supervision. I hasten to say that I 
consider it the most .niportant means of in-service training. How 
may it be secured? 

Tbree sources of rural-school supervision appear. First, the State 
department of education nuiy provide rural-school inspectors. This 
method is illustrated in the States of Missouri, Minnesota, Florida, 
South Dakoii*, and South Carolina. A limited number of ins'pectoi's 
'^can be provided. They can not visit each rural school to direct the 
teaching process, but they c?zn render a fine service in administration 
as well as teaching. We ^ould well have a director of supervisors 
in our State departments to cooperate wi^h county superintendents 
and thus coordinate the work of all. 

A second method of providing rural-school supervision is illus- 
trated in Maryland, where the State pays two-thirds of the minimum 
salary schedule of local supervisors. Every 80 rural schools secure 
one supervisor; from 80 to 119 teachers are given two: 120 to 185 
have three; at a like ratio a county with 28G teachers secures six 
supervisors. 

In. Nevada the five districts are each given a supervisor, each of 
whom receives an annual salary of $2,400, plus $900 traveling 
expenses, plus $500 office help. The State pays all. 

In Virginia the State pays one-half or two-thirds of the salaries 
of rural supervisors. A number of other States provide supervisors. 
For example, in Wisconsin the State, through the county superin- 
tendent, provides one supervisor, and if the county has more than 
schools, -two supervisors. Nine States now provide some support 
for rural-school supervisors. 

A third method is illustrated in the Central Missouri State Teach- 
ers College, Warrensburg, Mo., where a regular member of the fac- 
ulty remains in the rural schools during the academic year. In 
the summer terms this rural-school supervisor, who has all the 
qualifications of a faculty member, teaches rural-school courses 
wherein the value of rural-school j'upervision is pointed out. May 
it sometime be a profession within itself? In pointing out this third 
method of rural-school supervision I beg to ask if it is not possible 
that our teachers colleges can render this service better than the 
State departments? Teachers colleges are laboratories. They are 
provided with the necessary equipment and need only financial sup- 
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port* Should they not supervise all teacher-training activities sup- 
ported by the State? Is it Jiot in keeping with our democratic prin- 
ciples that our teachers' colleges should train for rural teaching as*-, 
thoroughly as for town and city teaching? Is it not within the 
province of the teachers college to train for all phases of educational 
work from the preschool to the college, if uot for the latter alspl 
The requirement of less preparation on the part of our rural-school 
teachers will not be tolerated in time to come any more than less 
salaries will be offered rural teachers. Indeed, the public will learn 
in the course of time that a majority of our children are yet in the 
rural schools and that if leadership i^ expected . roni the country the 
youth of our country must be educated. 

I here present a sunnnary of the report of a rural-school super- 
visor at the Teachers College of Warrensburg, Mo. : 

Lafayette County, November 2 to ti. 1927. Schools wUsre meetings were 



held— Beattie, Hazel HUl, Locust Uruve, Starr, Ferguson: 

Classes taught by demonstrator ^ 27 

Teachers attending the meethigs SO 

Pupils present 175 

Number of patrons priescut 92 

Visitors from other districts 27 

High-school teachers present 3 

Teaclier-traluing students present 38 

Teacher-training teachers present from Odessa, Higginsville, Lexington, 

and Hardin in Ray County: 4- 



I call attention to the fact that this supervisor taught in the week 
25 classes. I mention this because an observation of her work indi- 
cates the value of demonstration teaching. I beg you to know also 
that 92 patrons were present. When patrons, pupils, and teacher 
work together we have a school. In conversation with this trained 
and successful supervisor I learned that if her wishes were gratified 
she would have rural-school teachers prepared for their specific work 
in a teachers' college. She would convince school boards that only 
qualified teachers should be employed. And is she not right? Is 
there any necessity of employing less skilled teachers in the country? 
* Is there any need of paying them smaller salaries or of having only 
a four or six months' term of school ? Certainly not. True economy 
will give equal opportunity to rural life. 

Doubtless tliis supervisor would not attempt to visit the rural 
schools of more than one county. Indeed, some counties would de- 
mand several supervisors. She would have an adequate course of 
study and plans and she would learn if they were followed. She 
would give demonstration lessons in subjects wherein teachers are 
weakest and insist on tangible results. The last condition, enumer- 
ated is important, for some teachers can witness a splendid demon- 
stration lesson with complacency and thereafter ignore it. If 
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./ standards are presented there rilUstJuiqjneans provided for attaining-- 
thera. The supervisor needs to know thaTniiey. have been attained. 

Finally, it should be borne in mind that after siilaries are adjusted 
and length of terms equalized, after the course of study is presented 
to an educated teacher, after all programs i»ve adjusted and all 
machinery in working order— after all has be^jn done,, it is the per- 
tjonality of the inmil teacher ay well as the personality of the super- 
^ '----vigor that spells success. Count Herman Keyserling says (February 
Foruniy that^we believe too much in institutions, programs, and 

ke; that we believe^ too-jriuch in measures, not in men. '^It is a 
:rict," he says, " that everything great in this world has been accom- 
plished by personalities and not by collectivities." And as we listen 
to the couni we recall that the German system, even the army 
methods, were adopted in ouv educational sjstem. Berlin now de- 
cries coordination. In London each school does us it pleases. In 
America let us retain our system but let us emphasize the importance 
of personality in each individual teacher and supervisor. 

Wherever supervision is established a long term for its sevvicvs 
should be provided, for years will pass before a county unit of ad- 
ministration will be general. Physical conditions will delay con- 
solidation. The one-room rura^ schooLis with us. We must, make 
it efficient. ^ " * * 

I do not mean to pass lightly the value of the larger unit of admini- 
stration nor of consolidation. The report of the Indiana committee 
shows that it costs more to maintain the rural schools, while their 
service is less efficient. The larger unit would perinit "the taxing , 
of wealth where it is for the children where they are." 

There can be no doubt concerning the valuable results of rural- 
^ 5'^ Jiool supervisors. Only, one tiling remains to be done, and that is 
persuade the taxpayers that it is an economical procedure. Teachers 
must do this. Xo State can afford not to provide for its rural 
teachers. A report from North Carolina shows conclusively that 
the supervised group of rural-school teachers more than doubled 
m progress the unsupervised group. They made two and one-fourth 
times as much progress, to be accurate. Craven County, N. C, 
reports that on the basis of increasing progress that particular 
•county purchases $7.92 worth of instruction for each dollar spent 
for rural-school supervision. 

\ , The conference of rural-school supervisors of the Southeastern 
States at iC.aJeigh, C., in December i- propitious. Ru.al-school 
superyisisM: is 'i-^vancing rapidly in the Southern States, both in 
financial supt^::..c and. in the characcer of supervision provided. 

We have faith that in time our democratic form of government 
Anil provide ?.;nal educational opportunities for its future citizo'is 
What a glorious day for our civilization when educational qualified^ 
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tions may be required of all ,ofi5ceholders. In order to meet such 
a day we must have in-service training for our rural-school teachers. 
Facilities are at hand or may be created. There is no need of poor 
rural schools in America. 

RECENT PROGRESS IN PREPARING THE PERSONNEL 
FOR POSITIONS IN RURAL EDUCATION 

By Julian B. Buttee worth 
Pro feasor of Rural Education, Oomell Universitj/ 

As I have interpreted the objectives of this conference, there 
are two questions which this paper may well consider: (1) What 
evidence have we that the training period for rural-school workers 
has or has not increased? (2) What evidence have we that more 
adequate facilities are being provided for the training of rural- 
school workers? The evidence that I am able at this time to present 
must, because of limitations in time, be taken largely from secondary 
sources, though some few data regarding the developments in certain 
institutions during the postwar period will be presented. 

i. What evtr'ence have we that the training 'period fur rural- 
school workers litis or has not increased? 

A. In the live year period between 1921 and 192C real progress was 
made in raisiniX the minimum standards for certificates. Table 1 
presents data collected by ilrs. Katherine M. Cook, of the Bureau 
of Education, regarding scholarship prerequisites for certificating 
teachers withov\t experience. This table shows that, while there was 
no State in 1921 that had a prerequisite of high-school graduation plus 
two years of training of higher grade, there were four States in 
192&— Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Utah, and Washington— with 
such certificate standards. In 1921 tliere was no State with high- 
school graduation and professional training plus one year of ad- 
vanced training!, but in 1926 there were nine— Arizona, Indiana, 
Michigan, Nev/ Hampshire, New York, Ohio, Oregon, Wisconsin, and 
A^ermont. In 1921 there were 30 States without a definite scholar- 
ship requirement, but in 192C there were only 15. 

TablkI.— Scholarship .^rercquUitea for certifivUnig teachers xoiihout experience 
{icmpovarv emergency {'criifivatva not vonaUlered) 



Minimum scholarship prerequisites 


Number 
of States 
in 1921 


Number 
of States 
in 1020 


II. nigh-school graduation nnd professional trnining, 1 year of higher pade . .. 

in. HlKh-school graduation and some professional training, but loss than 1 joar 

IV 4 ySars' secondary school ^may or may not include professional courses) 


0 
0 
4 

« 14 

30 


4 
9 
•14 

6 
M5 



^^^^nw 'cM<«!^exact classincation Is difficult because the differences in situations are small and hard to 
measmS The careful student should study t!»e data as presented on pp. 12-16 of the reference cited. 
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Since it is tbo nirnl school that has generally had to take the teacher 
of least training, such progress in minimum certificate, standards 
is encouraging to those particularly interested in that field. 

B. I have not had the time to search all the literature for quanti- 
tative measures of the improvement in lengtli of training of rural 
teachers during recent years. Such as I lave, found should be con- 
sidered as illustrative merely of the developments, They may or 
may not be typical. The recent survey (1927) in Virginia" shows 
that the percentage of those holding the elementary certificate 
(representing about one year above high-school graduation or less) 
decreased from 85.4 per cent in 1918-19 to 62.2 in 1926-27. In 
Pennsylvania it was estimated that 14 per cent of the one-teacher 
schools were taught by normal-school graduates in 1917, while in 
1926-27 (he percentage was 22.4. 

In 1^14 H. W. Foght, of the Bureau of Education, secured data 
regarding training from 2,941 rural teachers in 55 widely sca<;tered 
and presumably representative counties.'^ These show that only 
3.2 per cent were normal-school graduates, that 45 per cent were 
high-school graduates, and that 4 per cent had less than eight years 
of elementary school training. Thirty-two per cent had had no 
professional training. Since less than one-half the teachers to whom 
the inquiry blank was sent responded, and since the better-trained 
ones are most likely to be sufficiently interested and willing to give 
the data, tlie facts presented probably overstates rather than under- 
state the real situation at that time. 

In 1924-25, 6.8 per cent of one-room rural teachers of Indiana had 
had 70 or more weeks of training beyond high school." In lilis- 
souri, in 1923, 9.5 per cent of the teachers in rural and unclassified 
districts had had two years ur more of normal school training.^*^ The 
Utah survey reports, for the one-teacher schools, 45 per cent with 
two or more years of training,''' while in Connecticut, in 1923, the 
percentage was 34.^* 

These data show that considerable progress has been made in the 
percentage of rural teachers who have had two years of training 
beyond high school since Foght's study in 1914, but they at the 
same time emphasize the degree to which we fall short of having 
as a minimum standard our prevailing ideal of normal-school 
graduation. 

^ PuWio Education in Vin/inia, Division 1. 

"Myers, Charles K., Tformal School Uruduatca in Onc Tcachcr SchooU. Research Bull. 
No. 2. Pennsylvanhi State Ed. Assoc. 

■ " Foght, n. W-, Eiflcicncy and Prtpuration of Rural Sclwol Teachers, Bull. Bu- of Bd.. 
J 014. No. 49. p. 0, - 
»* Report of the Indiana Rural Education Survey Committee (1920), p. 4r. 
"Facts Concerning Public Education in Missouri (1024). p. 80. 

Survey of Educatlou In Utah (li)26). p. 333. 
1^ Report of Committee on Training Teachers for Rural Schools, p. 1. 
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Tajble 2. — Peroeiitaue of yraduates from normal scliool and teacher^ college 
curricuUi uoiny into different types of school^ 



Rural j Village 



1910.. 
1915., 
1920.. 



9.7 ■ 

9.0 ! 
0.0 i 



2S.4 
3fi.4 
29.1 



S-year curricula' 


4-year curricula * 


Rural 


Village 


Rural 


Village 


5.1 


42.4 


0.0 


17.0 


5.9 


30.2 


.0 


32.3 


2.3 


54.2 


.4 


31.0 



1 Data adapted from Tables I, 2, and 3 In Benson, C. E., The Output of Profwional Schools for Teachers 

**^'Peroenta^ based upon 1,604* graduates from 15 institutions in 1910, 2,353 graduates from l^: Institutions 
in 1915, and 2,079 graduates from 17 Institutions in 1920. ^ , 

> Perceutoges based upon 59 graduates from 2 institutions in 1910, 120 graduates from 5 institutions In 
1915, and 131 graduates from 7 Institutious in 1920. , ^ , r, . *.* . t 

« Percentages based upon 171 graduates from 0 Institutions In 1910, 338 graduates from 8 instituaons In 
1915, and 551 graduates from 8 institutions In 1920. 

C. A study published in 1922 presents data indicating certain 
tendencies apparently contrary to those just shown. In Table 2 are 
given data, from Benson's study, of the percentage of graduates of 
normal schools aud teachers' colleges going into different types of 
teaching positions. For example, in 1910, 9.7 per cent of the grad- 
uates of two-year curacula went into rural service (one or two room 
or consolidated schools in the open country); 9 per cent in 1915; 
while in 1920 the perl:en\age was only 6. The percentage going into 
village schools (lOOAo 1,000 population) was 28.4, 36.4, and 29.1 for 
each year, respectively. Qn combining these two sets of data we see 
that there was a slight increase in percentage of normal graduates 
going into rural service from 1910 to 1915 and a marked decrease 
from 1915 to 1920. The decreased percentages for 1920 may be ex- 
plained by the dearth of trained teachers during the period 1918 to 
1922. It is quite possible also that, since the largest number of 
teacher-training institutions included in this study was 17, the true 
situation as to rural teaching in those years is not revealed. 

It should be added that a supplementary study of 55 schools made 
by the same investigator showed 8 per cent of the graduates in 1920 
going into one-room schools the first year after graduation. 

n. What evidence have we that more adequate facilities for 
training rural-school workers are being provided? 

A. Few rural-school leaders have ever considered the county normal 
school and the high-school training clai^ as more than temporary 
' agencies to meet an acute situation. Nevertheless, these institutions 
have had an important influence in rural education, especially in the 
training of teachers for the one-room school. Table 3 shows that 
there was a marked increase in their influence from 1912 to 1917. 
The number of States legally authorizing such schools and classes 
had increased from 13 to 21, the number of reported departments 
from 654 to 1, '.93. the appn)ximate number of students from 8,412 
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tb. 27,111^ and the approximate number of graduates imm 4,848 to 
; 16,626. By 1922-23 there was a further increase to 24 States, 1,712 
. departments, and 30,947 students. HoM^ever, in 1925-26 there was a 
noticeable decrease, there being 21 States and 1,474 departments. 
This decrease does not, of course, indicate increased efficiency in the 
training of rural teachers, except as adequate facilities of a better 
type were provided to take their place. This has not always been 
the case. 



Table 3. — Development of the county normal school and the high-school training 

cla^s 



Year 


States 


Training 
dopart- 
xnonts 


Approx- 
luiato 

number 
of stu- 
dents 


Approx- 
imato 
number 
of gradu- 
ates 


Number of States requiring as minimum 
for entrance completion of grade— 


8 

2 
M 
0 


0 


10 


U 


12 


1012 » 


13 
21 
24 
»21 


654 
1,403 
1, 712 
'1,474 


8,412 
27,111 
3a 047 


4, &48 
> 16,020 










mo-17 > 

1922-23 » 


1 
0 


7 

10 


5 
8 


5 
6 
•5 


1026-20 



















P ^jjF'^^iWD. Ernest, Rural Teacher Preparation in State Normal SchooU, Bui. Bu. of Ed., 1018, No. 27, 

Bul^B^ol^^'aoif °l5S^3? p'^^lO Preparation in County Training SchooU and Sigh Schools, 

« No data on tbis Item are reported from Florida. ♦ 
J.SmH?nte J>.^i^°*^?*°' f ti'cb sets, as tho minimum for entrance-^to tbe county training school. 

"^rli the eighth grade, but for entrance to the training class In the high school, completion of 
^ years ox nign'Scnool worlc. 

Mn'^«^^'®i?*^™,9.*^7ci.?^'*^°^' Preparation of Rural Teachers in Bigh SchooU, Ruraf-School Leaflet 

c«wfSj^°V^°^T°» }y*^'A ^J^ritv Normal SchooU and Teacher- Training Bigh Schools (for whites), Rural- 
f^S^ }\!?u^J^t}?; ?"xT°' iF- Tlioush the number of States is the same as in 101U^17, this 
JoSr^^Jil^ii ^rP^^^"?"^/ Nerada, North Dakota, Oregon, and Virginia-fourfi in the former. To 
taJce their plac^ Georgia, Montana, South Dakota, Tennossoo, and Wyoming have Instituted such courses. 

2 Data from Georgia not included; In 1922-23 this State reported 47 schools. 
vri5.^^°^?/, with 1020-27, North Carolina and Wisconsin are to bo classified in this group, along with 
Michimn, Minnesota, New York, Ohio, and Vermont. Nevada, which had requirefl 4 years of high-school 
work, discontinued the tralmng class at the end of 1022-23. ^ - » 

More significant than the number of States having such courses, 
the number of d iartments maintained or the number of students 
enrolled is the standard set for these schools. Here some progress 
is to be seen. While four States in 1916-17 permitted pupils to 
enter these classes on completion of the eighth grade and one State on 
the completion of the ninth grade, no State in 1922-23 admitted on 
less than the completion of the tenth grade. Five States— Michigan, 
Minnesota, New York, Ohio, and Vermont^-required completion of 
the twelfth grade for admission in 1925-26, while North Carolina and 
Wisconsin made such a requirement to go into effect in 1926-27. 

i?. Burnham^s found only three normal schools that offered 
differentiated courses foi* rural teachers before 1905. In 1912 a 
study of 50 normal schools in the Middle West showed that 27 had 
a special course of study for this group.*® 

" Bnmhnm, Ernest, A Decade of Progress in Training Rural Teachers, Proc. Nat Ed. 
Assoc., 1015, p. 802. 

"Hayes, D. W., The Special Training of Teachers for the Rural Schools. Proc. Nat Ed. 
Assoc., 1012, p. 857. 
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In 1918 Burr*' UJ^'"'^ found that 140 normal schools listed special 
courses for ru5 ai t\^<«.chcr$. 

Of this number, r^fcr.ois were shown to have departments of rural education 
In'^hich the differentihted courses were administered and, In part, taught, 
while 63 had these special courses under general administration and taught 
in the department to which tlie several sul).jects belonged. 

Fifty normal schools were then, according to the information at 
hand, differentiating practice teaching for rural teachers. For this 
purpose 124 sfchools in the country and 6 located on the normal-school 
campus were being used. 

In 1923 the Bureau of Education found-* that 77 universities and 
colleges were offering 124 courses in rural education, 52 teachers' 
colleges were offering 140 courses, and 70 normal schools 116 courses. 
In all, 199 institutions were offering 380 such courses. 

In 1924r-25 Miss Slee analyzed" the catalogues of 139 normal 
schools and teachei-s' colleges for white studonts and found that 74, 
or 53.2 per cent, were offering 99 differentiated curricula for teachers 
of one-room schools. Of these, 65.7 per cent set high-school gradua- 
tion as the basis for admission ; 3 per cent, completion of the eleventh 
grade; 13.1 per cent, tenth grade; 1 per cent, completion of the 
ninth grade; and 17.2 per cent, completion of the eighth grade. The 
situation as to entrance was not greatl}'^ improved during the six 
years since Burnham's study, though it must be remembered that 
he; included all types of rural courses and curricula, while Miss Slee 
eliminated all designated f'^r training rural supervisors, rural normal 
training critics, and other rural leadership courses. 

Through the courtesy of Prof. Mabel Carney, of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbin.^ University, I am enabled to give a summary of some 
data collected on this matter in the spring of 1927. Mr. Verne 
McGuffey and Mr. R. E. Bunting sent inquiry blanks to 183 State 
normal schools and teachers' colleges. Of 149 schools from which 
replies were received, 123 were performing some special service in 
rural education, while 23 were doing nothing. In 60 institutions 
there were distuict groups of rural students enrolling 6,407 students 
of college grade and 1,153. of high-school grade. Of 113 institutions, 
95 were offering a two-year curriculum above high school; 53, one of 
1 year; 46, one of 4 years; 21, one of 3 years; 13, below college rank. 
There were 50 rural clubs in existence, with a total membei-ship of 
3,885. Fifty-four institutions in 34 States maintained 427 rural 
practice schools. Of these, 343 were one-teacher schools off the ' 
campus; 10, one-teacher schools on the campus; and 74, consolidated 

=*Burnhara, Ernest, Rui-aVTcachcr Preparation in State yormal Schools, Bull. Bu. of 
Ed., 1018, No. 27. pp. 12-13. 

" Cook, Katherlne M., Cotirsvf: in Rural Education Offered in Universities, Colleges, and 
Normal Schools. Rurnl School Leaflet No. 37. U. S. Bu. of Ed., 1925. 

»Slee, Mary Alice, Some Aspects of the Training of Teachers for the One-Room Schools, 
Jour. Rural Ed.. V, pp. Sept .-Oct., l(>2n. 
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fichoolS. Ninety-one schools were doing some form of extension in 
the way of correspondence coui'ses, group study courses, supervision, 
conferences, club work, promoting consolidation, and the like. Of 
62 schools reporting a separate rural budget, 4 schools were sj^ending 
over $25,000 each and 1 over $100,000., 

These data make it clear that considerable progress has been made 
in providing differentiated courses for rural-school service. It can 
not, of course, be claimed that teacher-training schools that do not 
believe in differentiated courses for this work are entirelj^ neglecting 
the rural problem. It is possible to train for the peculiar problems in 
niral service without labeling the courses rural." At the same time 
it may fairly be claimed that differentiated courses (1) call attention 
to the special needs of the field; (2) make possible a homogeneous 
grouping of persons interested in those problems; (3) aid in develop- 
ing an esprit de corps; and (4) perhaps have some influence upon 
those who have tended to cojisider rural education a field for the 
professionally inferior. 

We may find it enlightening to turn from these mass figures to 
developments that have taken place in particular institutions in 
recent years. The statements are prepared from data submitted by 
the different schools. 

At the Ypsilanti (Micli.) State Normal College there were two 
rural curricula in 1919-20, one two years in length above high-school 
graduation and another requiring one year and one summer to com- ' 
plete. By 1926-27 a third curriculum, four years in length, for 
supervisory and teacher-training w^orkers was being offered. In 
1919-20, 13 students, or 1.1 per cent of the entire enrolhnent of the 
school for that year, were in the two-year curricula, while in 1926-27, 
209, or 8.1 per cent of all, were in the three-year curricula. The num- 
ber of graduates increased from 10 to 183. In 1919-20 there was one 
1-room training school for practice and observation, while in 1926-27 
there was one consolidated training school, one 2-teacher school, and 
two 1-teacher schools. Besides these there were 30 affiliated rural 
schools for demonstration and practice in rural-school supervision. 

The Western State Teachcri?' College at Kalamazoo, Mich., shows 
also an interesting development. The first curriculum in rural edu- 
cation was organized in 1905 with four students and required only 
two years and two summers above the eighth grade for completion. 
In 1914 this was discontinued after graduating 248 students. In 
1909 a second curriculum was added, beginning four years after the 
completion of the eighth grade. In 1920 this was discontinued after 
graduating 245 students. A third curriculnm was begun in 1913, 
requiring one year and one summer above high school for comple- 
tion, and in 1917 a fourth, requiring two years above the high school. 
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These two courses are still being offei-iBd. In all, 1,685 students have 
been graduated in all curricula since 1905. All figures are given 
asr approxiniately rather than exactly correct. 

!^ These schools are among those that have made significant progress. 
Others have not been so fortunate. Some complain that politics 
has interfered; others that students do not select the subjects offered; 
still others frankly follow a policy of nondifferentiation. 

2?* It is becoming increasingly evident that, along with the train- 
ing lof the rural teacher to meet her peculiar problems, we need to 
offer special training for the pei'son wlio supervises her work and 
the one who administers the ruraJ-schooL syste u. Administrators 
and supervisors not only have the opportunity to stimulate teachers 
to do their best, but, by improving the conditions uiider which 
schools operate, tend to attract aiid x;old the well-trained teacher. 

An analysis of data from Kural School ^ Leaf let. No. 37, United 
States Bureau of Education, lt?25. shows that in 1923, 74 courses were 
offered in rural-school administration and 31 in rural-school supervi- 
sion and closely related subjects. 

Courses in rurahschnol adfninist ration and stipernision offered in univerMties 

and iy>UegeH^ 



Courses 


Offered In— ' 


Universi- 
ties and 
colleges 


Teachers 
collegos 


Normal 
schools 


All 




31 
9 


35 
17 


8 

6 


31 



i Cook, Kutborine M., Counts V. ' 
Rural School Leaflet, No. 37, U, ; Ji^i. 



: acatu.A Offered tn Universities, Colleges, arid Normnl Scliools, 
L., 1925. 



E, Perhaps ou^ DfC m:- > significant movements in this field is 
the development ; ytaiiaftt:* vork. Lack of specific data prevents 
our describing the fctiviti . f more than 1 .vo institutions. 

At Teachers C >lk£:\i^ C >i*i "'bia University, the first specialized 
course lI^sf^lcal e<.:iTCiitJou : ; jffered by Prof, F. G. Bonser in the 
suDMner of 19.12. 'Hk^v. re 31 students enrolled. Between that 
date >'ind February, l;''^'^ ,209 different students have been enrolled. 
Of these, 2,1^3 ha\ : < j,i in attendance durin*;; fhe period of Septem- 
ber, 1918, to Februn.-y, 1928. The annual riiro^lraent of different 
individuals now avei^igds about 200 a year i> vp'uch T5 are in the 
regular lii jademic year and 125 in the sumuuir scr3i«?r:. In 1919-20. 
eight courses, with IS iiours of credit and an ;M:rolla>;rit ^'iJL^S, w: /c 
offered, including one course in rural sociolo;^> uiA eoondmics r nd 
two in home making in rural communities. In 1926-27, nine courses, 
with a credit value of 20 hours, were cf^ crr;i io 127 students. Twenty- 
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five doctors' tlia-oi^ations dealing witli specialized phases of rural 
education have beow written and a very large number of masters' 
degrees gi*ant<id. At the present time six men and six^ women are 
matriculated for the doctor's degree in rural education. 

At Cornell iii^ ^ieportment of rural* education was in 1919-20 offer- 
ing two gradi;':t<? courses, with six hours of credit, in the field of 
general ruriTi r.(>ucatioTi. In 1927-28, 14 such courses, with 37 hours 
of credit, ar« b'ing offered. All these are in the general rural field, 
eliminating f :rh offerings of basic subjects as educational psychology 
and philosop/>,v of education and such highly specialized courses for 
rural workc^r^j as those in agi'icultural and home-making education, 
nature study, ind extension teaching. Thci offerings in these lines, 
which an\ exclusively for graduate students^ amount to 38 credit 
hours. Rjral sociology and rv.rml economics arc organized in sep- 
arate dspartrrients and are n -^j oc course, included in the statements 
given above. Since 1919-20, 5 doctors' degrees and 17 masters' de- 
grees ]>nve bcra granted ]rt the general field of rural education. Be- 
sides c . 10 have done Iho equivalent of one year of graduate work. 
These hroares >jgain e.rc Mj le students in agriculture, home making, 
nature stiuly, ''ural fvuviolf/gy, and the like. In all these fields, 7 doc- 
tors' anci uij« - .ef d::-rees have been conferred since 1919-20. At 
pret-ont theii ar?- ?aen and one woman in either the second or 
third year of grnd mu* "ork majoring in general rural education. 

At Peabody Coflogo for Teachei'S 14% hours of specialized rural 
courses eiirryi^j,*:' .j^ruduute credit were offered in 1919-20. In 
192(5-27. ^^.uv^r.jr tlie regular year and the summer session, 291^ hours 
were ot/ered. '^\is does not include one course in rural sociology 
offev-pii lit • -a-h pi-n'od. In 1919-20 the total enrollment in all gradu- 
ate J in rural education M*as 41: in 1926-27 it was 91. No 
r:-.d.^t;': t> or doctor's degree Avas granted in 1919-20, while in 192(^-27, 
G nu» ler's degrees were conferred. During the period from 1919-20 
to l.i-.'26-27 a total of IS master's degrees and 2 doctor's degrees have 
beei* granted in rural education. 

Other institutions, for example, Ohio State University, actually 
give graduate training to a large number of persons working in the 
mialler ronimunities. ev^jfr^though the courses aie not designated 
a- " rural." 

Such data as these are encouraging to those who are actually 
engaged in helping rural sections to secure a teafcher as well trained 
a;;^ ti-s one in the city. Even thongh^the progress has in some cases 
bevt: auirked both in standards of training actually achieved and in 
facilities provided for that training, there is a long and difficult 
road ahead before even rejisonable minimum standards will be at- 
tained. Myers estimated that, if factors that have been at work in 
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Pennsylvania should continue to operate, it would be 77 years" 
^* before that State would have a normal graduate in every one-room 
' school. Clearly a public-spirited society, such as ours appears to be, 
should be able to achieve roasonable standards in a shorter time. 

As I see it, we should direct our energy to the control of such 
factors as these: Low salaries and unattractive living conditions 
often found in the rural ar^^^; local units of administration that are 
too small and' inefficiently Ai-gauized; inadequate programs of Statq 
financing; a feeling on the part ofi'^jrfny teachers and some normal 
schools that rural-school sei:yice is a mark of inferiority; a failure to 
realize that, wliile there are^many si^pilai* elements bet^yeen rural and 
urban service, there are many dissimilar. elements and that these call 
; for special training. 

Myers, C, E., yonnal School Graduates in One-Tcacfier Schools, Research BuUeUn ot 
the Pennsylvania State Kdueation Assoclatlou, No. 2. 
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